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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_~.>—_—_ 

ARLIAMENT was formally opened on the 5th with very 
little ceremony, but of course no business will be trans- 
acted till the 19th, when it is announced the Queen's Speech will 
be read, and the debate on the Address begin. The only business 
transacted on Thursday was the re-election by both parties of 
Mr. Brand to the Speakership. The re-election was proposed 
by Mr. Chaplin, who expatiated on the dignity of the office and 
the high qualifications of Mr. Brand; and seconded by Lord 
George Cavendish, who made two points,—one by saying that 
although one of the five oldest Members, he trusted he should 
not be garrulous,—and another by lamenting the increased respon- 
sibility devolving on the Chair from the absence of the constitu- 
tioval learning of Sir G. Grey, of Colonel Wilson Patten, “‘ whohad 














been promoted to another—shall I saya better—place,” and of Mr. | 


Bouverie. Mr. Brand made a suitable acknowledgment, declaring 
that while he valued party government, he held the Speaker ‘‘ bound 
as an honourable man to keep party attachment in abeyance,” 
and was inducted into the Chair. Sir Percy Herbert then, in 
the absence of Mr. Disraeli, who is for the moment no longer a 
member, congratulated the Speaker, and Mr. Gladstone described 
at some length his own satisfaction at the selection of Mr. Brand, 
and the admiration with which foreigners regarded the moderation 
of the Speaker and the obedience of the House. 


Mr. Gladstone's appearance was received with loud cheering 
by the Liberals, renewed when he took his seat at the head of 
the Opposition Bench. It seemed to be understood that he thus 
gave a formal denial to the rumour that he had retired from the 
leadership, a rumour which has greatly disquieted the entire 
party. ‘The truth is, we imagine, that nothing has been or can 
finally be decided on until more members arrive in town, and 


ence the jury,—thatis to say, heldit right to silenceasuperior jury, 
lest it should enlighten an inferior one; and Mr. Justice Lush 
argued that it was not the duty of the Bench “to neutraliseevidence 
merely because it was strong.” ‘The jury, after an absence of only 
half-an-hour, gave a verdict of guilty on each indictment, —that is, 
for perjury in the Common Pleas and perjury in the Court of 
Chancery. In reply to a question from the Judge, they declared 
that the defendant was not Roger Tichborne, that he was Arthur 
Orton, and that Roger had not seduced his cousin, adding a strong 
disapproval of the conduct of defendant's counsel. The senior 
| Puisne then pronounced sentence of fourteen years’ penal servi- 
| tude, and Orton, who had been closely watched all the morning, 
| was carried away to Newgate. He was not produced as a wit- 
| hess at the examination of Jean Luie on Thursday, but the 
| latter was fully committed to take his trial for perjury and 
bigamy. 
The Colonial Secretary of State on Thursday forwarded to the 
papers a statement received at the Colonial Office from Mr. 
| Goldsworthy, second in command under Captain Glover, and 
dated H.M.S, ‘ Victor Emmanuel,’ Cape Coast, February 8th. It 
| announces that Coomassie is taken and the King a prisoner. The 
| latter part of this news is still distrusted, as it seems inexplicable 
| that no official despatch should have been received, but it was for- 
| warded also by Judge Marshall to a gentleman in Liverpool, and is 
certainly, therefore, believed at Cape Coast Castle. If the King 
has been captured in a skirmish, the best thing to do with him 
would be to show him England andsendhim back to Coomassie. He 
would never fight us again, and it might become a tradition with 
his dynasty to Jeave the white man and his dominions alone. If, 
however, he is to be kept in confinement as a punishment for 
| treachery, the Andaman Islands would exactly suit his constitu- 
tion, and have all requisite means for keeping him in open arrest. 
| It is most probable, however, that he has been compelled to visit 
| the Coast as a hostage, and to convince all the tribes that their 
| dreaded enemy is fairly within our power. 








Sir Garnet Wolseley’s report to Lord Kimberley on the battle 


that Mr. Gladstone, though he must have rest, will be persuaded | of Amoaful, or Accromboo, was published on Friday, It is short, 
still to resume his command, at all events during a Session which, | straightforward, and soldierlike. Sir Garnet confirms our guess 
allowing always for the unexpected, ought to prove singularly | that the King had carefully deceived the Missionaries, but adds 


dull. The decision must not be delayed too long, as we note 
signs of strong irritation in the party at what they deem the 
needlessly despairing tone of their chiefs, but it need not be 
formulated in any way until actual work begins. 


The selection of Lord Pembroke as Under-Secretary for War 
completes the list of new appointments of any consequence. 
The appointment is a curious one, Lord Pembroke being 
only twenty-four, having no experience of war, and being 
known chiefly by an indiscreet book about the South Sea 
Islands, for which, however, Dr. Kingsley may be mainly 
responsible. He is, however, the eldest son of Sidney 
Herbert, is said to show marked promise of strength, and 
is, at all events, as competent as Lord George Hamilton. 
Mr. Disraeli says that youth is genius, and apparently believes it, 
for next to his selection of men of business, the most marked 
feature of his Ministry is his desire to pick out boys of promise. 
We do not know that we object. After all, England will want 
governing thirty years hence, and the fashion of looking on 
men of fifty as rising youngsters fit for Under-Seeretaryships is 
fatal to the creation of any class of statesmen. If Mr. Disraeli’s 


| that the statements he received made no difference to his pre- 
| parations. He was obliged to halt for supplies, and did halt, 
‘and ‘“ must frankly confess that so far as he had allowed himself 

for an instant to suppose that an Ashantee monarch’s solemn 
promises were of the smallest value, he was hopelessly in error.” 
| The whole negotiation was one treacherous plot, the King assur- 
| ing his envoys he would not resist, while he was gathering his whole 
| force on Amoaful, where General Wolseley found the resistance of 
| the Ashantees, thanks to the impenetrable character of the bush, 
| more serious than he could have conceived possible.” He, how- 
| ever, inflicted a complete defeat, reduced the attack on his rear 
'to a mere “inconvenience,” pressed forward against a timid 
resistance towards Coomassie, and hoped before nightfall of 
the 2nd to reach the city, which, however, he did 
not enter till the 4th, after two days’ more of fighting. 
Beyond this point we have only rumour, but Sir Garnet's 
profound irritation with the King and _ his treacheries 
render the rumour of the arrest more than probable. It would 
appear that the Staff received one important warning from Mr, 
| Dawson, a missionary still kept in Coomassie, who sent 
| the General an ordinary message of thanks for some money, 
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ending with a reference to a verse in Corinthians. 
taken for an ordinary formula, but when the verse was read, it 
was found to end with the words, “‘ For we are not ignorant of 
their devices.” _ 

The Viceroy of India has forwarded a telegram to the Secre- 


tary of State, in which he states that the area of severe distress 


covers parts of ‘lirhoot, Sarun, Chumparun, Bhagulpore, Burmah, 
and Dinajpore, and the area of distress, nine other counties. 


There will be 3,000,060 of persons on the hands of Government | 
from end of May to beginning of August—they are dying now— | 
and he has ordered 420,000 tons of rice. Private trade is bringing 


1,600 tons of grain a day from the North, which peasants with- 


out a crop cannot buy, and he considers the 70,000 carts contracted | 
for north of the Ganges a fair supply. (Mr. Forbes acknowledges 


the contracts, but says only half are executed). In the worst 
districts the relief is given by villages (thus showing that the 
India-House chatter about impossibility is chatter only), but the 
Viceroy remarks on “ the difficulty of getting the people to apply 
for relief” (a difficulty which would occur in England, if women 
and children were set to cart manure), and ‘ will not guarantee 
that cases of starvation may not occur.” The famine expenditure to 
the end of February —that is, up to the time when famine began, 
—is £2,500,000, a statement which indicates that by October, the 
earliest date of relief, even if the spring crop is good—for the 
Viceroy, who names August, has forgotten that you cannot eat 
new rice—it will be at least £15,000,000 sterling. The labour- 
test is only avoided in the worst districts, 


The true pinch has not come yet, but Mr. Forbes, though he 
reports Northern Tirhoot as on the whole not so bad as he ex- 
pected, telegraphed on Wednesday that in Eastern ‘Tirhoot 





suffering was rapidly increasing, that eighteen famine-deaths | 


had occurred in four days near Mozufferpore, that the cart and 


grain supply is less than half the contractor’s estimate, that the | 
crowd of 15,000 persons mentioned elsewhere had doubled in a | 


week, and that the effort to relieve the weakly by cooked food 
had entirely broken down. ‘The people, as in Orissa, prefer 
death by hunger, just as starving Jews would prefer it to relief 
in blood-puddings. The Nuddea Colleges could have relieved 


us of this difliculty at once, but though Government was warned | 


of it three months ago, the Hindoo Conclave have clearly not been 
conciliated, 





Piecing all the information carefully together; we should say 
that Government was fairly aroused, and willing to fight the 


famine as it would an invader, but that it was three months too | 


late ; that transport, in spite of Sir R. Temple's device for feeding 
bullocks with cotton-seed, which is as good as oil-cake, but re- 
quires carriage as much as grain, could not be adequately supplied, 
except by human labour; that the labour-test had rendered the 
death by disease of about half the 300,000 on the works a certainty ; 
that the proportion of paupers had been under-calculated by one- 
half, and that there would be one horrible gap, probably July, 
between hunger and relief. It is the possibility of that gap 
which should now be examined as strictly as a problem in 
mathematics, and if at last discovered, met by emptying Cali- 
fornia into Caleutta. The loss cannot be excessive, for wheat 
keeps, and the objection to cooked food does not extend to flour. 


Liverpool, Manchester, Preston, and York have all declined to 
subscribe towards the Bengal Famine Fund, and we believe, 
upon the whole, they are right. So far as such subscriptions 
tend to show English sympathy with the people of India, they 
may be beneficial, but otherwise they can do no good, being mere 
gifts in aid of a poor-rate, and they may do this harm :—They 
may reduce the appreciation in Bengal of the costliness of a 
famine, and so encourage the Government in the neglect of that 
province which has for a century distinguished Indian manage- 
ment. The Presidency of Bengal has paid the English since 
Plassey more than a thousand millions sterling, but because her 
inhabitants were peaceable people, willing to pay regularly, she 
has been left almost absolutely roadless. The famine in Orissa 
is excused, * because Orissa is isolated,” which is entirely our 
fault ; and the difficulty of transport, which is crushing Behar and 
North Bengal, and which, as the rivers rise, will be insuperable, 
is due to the same cause,—traditional neglect of the people who 
support the Empire, but who “ ought to be extra taxed, because 
they will not if taxed rebel.” 
land really wish to expand, let them send their cheques to the 
Lord Mayor of London, marked, “ To be spent for the orphan 
children.” Government can do nothing for them except keep 
them alive, 


If, however, kind hearts in Eng- | 
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This was| ‘The Reaction has again been defeated at the polls in France 


| In Vienne, which was supposed to be entirely Conservative, the 
electors have obeyed the hint in M, Thiers’ letter, and have sent 
up the inoderate Republican, M. le Petit, by 30,890 to 26,650 
votes. Inthe Vaucluse, again, M. Ledru Rollin is returned by 
16,363 votes against 14,757. The latter return isa nistake, ag 
M. Ledru Rollin, despite his age and wealth, is supposed to be a 
Revolutionist, and it has given rise to the usual foolish talk about a 
coup d'ctat to be accomplished against the Assembly. As, however, 
no one can strike the coup except Marshal MacMahon, and he dis- 
likes the sterile round of Revolution, it does not seem clear that 
anything will happen except the addition of two Radicals to the 
Left. The elections seem, however, to have impressed the 
Marshal, who has at last ordered all photographs of the Comte 
de Chambord to be suppressed, a ludicrous step, but one which 
dissociates the Cabinet from the Legitimist cause. It is very 
‘hard upon the Duc de Broglie, who must be wild for a retort, 
| but unfortunately you cannot suppress the portrait of the 
Republic. It is like trying to assassinate a thought. 





M. Ollivier, an orator of some ability, but otherwise scarcely 
| fit for the French Academy, was in the last days of the Empire 
admitted as Napoleon’s Premier into that august body. During 
| the war which he had advocated he fled into Italy, to escape the 
| popular fury, but has returned. He now demands his reception, 
but M. Guizot discovered that the éloge he was about to read on 
| Lamartine, whose seat he occupied, contained some sentences. 
| praising his former master, Napoleon III. M. Guizot, therefore, 
| after a coarse reprimand for M. Ollivier’s use of the celebrated 
| phrase that he entered on the war with a light heart, demanded 
| the excision of this praise. M. Ollivier refused, and the Academy, 


| which had admitted him solely out of servility, refused by twenty 


| to six to accord him his reception, avowedly on the ground that 
he had still a kind thought for the Sovereign whose wish had 
made them elect him. 


The Carlists in Spain have gained a somewhat serious victory. 
General Moriones, with 20,000 men, has made a desperate 
attempt to break the Carlist lines round Bilbao, and announces 

(February 25) that he has been defeated. He is said to have 
lost 3,000 men, and he himself asks to be superseded by a General, 
' with heavy reinforcements. Marshal Serrano on receipt of this 
| intelligence immediately declared himself head of the Executive for 
'two years, entrusted the Presidency of the Council to General 
Zabala, and himself set off for Santander with 2,000men, leaving 
orders to strip the provinces if necessary, but to send him suffi- 
| cient troops. He is already at Santander, and as his name will 
inspirit the soldiery, ought to be able to relieve Bilbao, which is 
not yet taken. ‘he people of the centre and south, who detest 
Don Carlos, are in some excitement, and are furnishing volun- 
teers, but nothing remains now but a great battle, which Don 
Carlos may win. If he does, he will probably proclaim himself 
King of Spain, and try to induce his mountaineers to descend 
into the plain ; but if he is defeated he loses all, as he has not the 
'money to equip a second army. No explanation is offered of 
Moriones’ defeat, but it was probably followed by symptoms of 
mutiny, as he asked for his successor. 





Professor Iluxley has made the best pun of recent years. He 
has been elected Lord Rector of Aberdeen, and delivered an 
installation lecture on Universities, what they are, and what 
they ought to be, his object being as usual to press the 
necessity of more scientific education, which now, he complains, 
can lead to nothing in the way of pay. He had hoped, he said, to see 
part of the revenues of Oxford and Cambridge devoted to science, 
but just as the inquiry into those revenues was finished and all was 
hopeful, the elections came, ‘* Bos locutus est,”’ and all hope was 
sweptaway. The miracle has happened, “ Bull has spoken ;” but 
as he is only a beast, intellectual advancement is not to be got out of 
him. ‘That is neat, particularly when one remembers that when- 
ever this kind of miracle happened at Rome, misfortune was sure 
to be at hand. 


Sir H. Thompson has another article on Cremation in the 
Contemporary, in which he answers his critics, and among them 
the Spectator. He makes, however, one or two curious mistakes. 
He says, or implies, that we attacked his veracity about some 
figures. We did nothing of the kind. We said expressly that 
while they seemed debateable, we would not argue with so emi- 
nent a physicist, that is, we distinctly preferred his authority to 
our own judgment ; surely no attack of any kind. In the second 

case Sir Henry is under a misapprehension. We said mankind 
| were diminishing their reservoir of coal and their rainfall at 
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yailway speed; and he asks contemptuously, how any con- 


ceivable consumption of water could appreciably affect the | 


rainfall. We never intended to imply any such absurdity. Our 
meaning, so constantly repeated that we thought every reader of 
the Spectator would understand it, was that mankind were, by 
the incessant cutting down of forests which are never replanted, 
diminishing the rainfall. If that is a blunder, it is a blunder 
repeated by some of the most experienced observers in the world. 


The dream of many good men that the Church of England 
might one day become really national by the comprehension of 
all the large Protestant sects, finds no favour with Lord Shaftes- 
bury. His lordship on Monday took the chair at a meeting of the 
Wesleyan Home Missionary Society, and selected as the appropriate 
topic for his speech the advantages of Christian division. He 
had heard, he said, of the Wesleyan body joining the Church of 
England, but he advised them to do nothing of the sort. Their 
function was to keep the Church of England under check and 
control, not to join it,—to act as policemen over the shepherds, 
in fact, instead of working among the flock. He advised 
them to retain their magnificent Protestant independence. 
The reason he gave for this advice was of the oddest kind. ‘There 
were, he said, a vast number of people above the lowest strata of 
society who never came out of the street where they were born, 
and could only be reached by diving into the recesses where 
they lived, and instilling into their minds the principles of self- 
control, without which they could not be trusted with freedom. 
The implication is, that the Wesleyans could dive as Wesleyans, 


and dive successfully, but could not dive as Churchmen —about the 


strongest charge it would be possible to bring against the Church. 
Its logical conclusion, indeed, is not, as the Church organs seem to 
think, that schism is good, but that schism is bad, for we ought all 
to become Wesleyans. By the way, as the Church needs watching, 
so must the Wesleyans, and if the Independents watch them the 
Baptists must be their policemen, and the Campbellites must 
look after the Baptists, until at length the solitary Joanna 
Southcotian said to be alive must “‘ keep an eye” on the last two 
or three remaining Sandemanians. It is a fine picture of a 
Christian Church, but a little too original. 


The Mémorial Diplomatique published last week a long article 


affirming that France and England are effaced, and that Germany, | 


Russia, and Austria are preparing a new solution of the Turkish, or 


rather Eastern question. They will allow the Christian provinces | 


to throw off their allegiance to the Sultan, Roumania and Servia 
being the first, and Bulgaria the next to rise in insurrection. The 
Turkish Empire is to be finally given up as incurable, and to be 
dealt with according to circumstances. The Mémorial Diplomatique 
condescends to no details, but the theory on the Continent seems 
to be that Germany is to have another bit of Poland, that Austria 
is to have Servia, that the Principalities are to be neutralised, 
and that Russia is to have the coast road,—the long strip 
of Bulgaria which runs up to Bessarabia. In other words, 


Russia is to hold the mouths of the Danube, and her land | 


road to Constantinople is to be open. It is a very nice plan, but 
as it would burden Germany with more Poles, Austria with more 
Sclaves, and Russia with the determined hostility of Great Britain, 
it will probably not be carried out just yet. That something is up 
in the Eastern question is probably true, as Count Arnim is to 
go to Constantinople, but scarcely an alliance between irrecon- 
cilable interests. 


A very disagreeable telegram from China was received in Lon- 
don last Saturday, announcing that the Chinese Government had 


informed the Ministers at Pekin that it would not be responsible | 


for the safety of foreigners in Tien-tsin, they being menaced by 
inflammatory placards. This statement, if true, means that the 
Emperor does not choose to have foreigners in Tien-tsin, as there 
is no place where they could be more easily protected, nor does 
the Emperor ever announce himself incompetent to do any- 
thing. No confirmation of the story has been received, and 
it may have arisen only from some expression of a Chinese 
official, inflated by the victories over the Mohammedan converts. 
It seems certain that the Imperial Government either has a 
strong army in Western China—armed, as we reported some 
months ago, with rifles—or that it has found a great General. 
In cither case we should not be surprised to hear that an attack 
had been made upon the Ataligh Ghazee, who holds a Chinese 
province, an attack which may give us almost as much trouble as 
@ massacre. Chinese generals inflated with victory are not 
pleasant neighbours north of the ‘hole in the wall,” the pass 
which Mr. Forsyth has just traverse 1. 


| We do not know that it is of much use, in these days of 
‘flaccid policies, to pretend to keep up “ influence ” at Constan- 
| tinople, but if he wishes to keep it, Lord Derby should look 
strictly into the personnel of our embassy there. Count Ignatieff, 


' . 
who hoped for another appointment, has been ordered to remain, 


| . . . 
and Count Arnim is really going there from Paris. With these 


| two men working together, with the Austrian hesitating between 
_ two policies, and the French Ambassador powerless, the English 
one, unless a very strong man, will be as isolated as Jonah in the 

whale, and about as competent to do anything effective. Sir H, 
_ Elliott may be the right man, for his despatches are never pub- 
lished, but he certainly knew nothing about the progress of 
| Turkish arms in Arabia until we had to defend Lahej by a dis- 
| play of force, and if ignorant of one vital English interest, may 
| also be ignorant of more. We do not say he is, but with the 
combination now possible at Constantinople even an efficient 
/man will scarcely do. We want the most efficient that can be 
| spared, and permission for him to spend a little money too, 





The new Press Law introduced by Prince Bismarck into the 
| German Reichstag is nearly, though not quite as oppressive as 
_ the recent ecclesiastical laws. The main clauses punish any one 
who by means of the Press shall set forth disobedience to the law 
or violation of the laws as in any way permissible or meritorious; 
the author, editor, or printer being punishable with two years’ 
imprisonment in a fortress ; the paper may be seized, and if any 
| journal reprints the objectionable matter, its editor may be 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. This is directed, 
of course, first of all, at the Catholic journals, but it will hit 


| the Socialist journals, and any publicist who presumes to 
think it possible that any law whatever can be wicked 
| and ought to be disobeyed. Any journal which publishes adver- 
tisements must publish also official notices, apparently unpaid 
for. It is said there will be a fierce fight over the law, as under 
‘it almost any argument against anything existing may be made 
penal, and Government will probably be beaten, in which event 
all manner of things are threatened, We question, however, the 
| Severity of the resistance, except from the Catholics. The 
| Germans generally, though they care about freedom of thought 
and of authorship, have not risen to the level of caring about the 
| freedom of journalism, 
The Committee of Thirty have nearly finished their discussion 
| of the French electoral law, and have introduced an amendment 


| which, if it is carried, will be fatal to the prestige of all future 
| Assemblies, by direetly expelling all intellectual and most poli- 
tical eminencies. ‘They propose that no deputy shall be elected 
| for any department except the one in which he was born 
or is domiciled,—exactly the American law, which has made 
'the ablest men avoid seats in the House of Representatives. 
It binds the highest statesmen to conciliate their own depart- 
| ments at any cost, or terminate their careers at each election, 
_and disables any man, popular with the country, but unpopular 
'in his neighbourhood, from standing at all. It gives to local 
jealousies all the force of national feelings, and often com- 
| pels electors to choose a fool because he is a neighbour, in 
preference to a statesman born just over the border. The 
professed objeet of the proviso is that the candidate may be 
known by his electors, but its real one is to prevent stupid land- 
lords from being opposed in their own districts by more popular 
/orablermen, Fortunately France will not consent to be governed 
by brainless local magnates, and the only effect of the new law, 
| even if passed, will be to make the Assembly a little less respected 
| than it is, 

The Whiskey War continues in Ohio and Indiana, but the 
force of the movement would appear to be on the wane, The 
agitators are already advising each other to rely more on legal 
means, and the publicans have hit on a plan of defence 
‘which seems likely to be successful. They form themselves 
into associations, and the moment the praying bands appear in 
any town, close and depart for a‘holiday, In the absence of any 
opposition it is found that the enthusiasm cools down, that the 
prayers become purposeless, and that the habits of ordinary life 
begin to resume their sway. The men, we see, begin to inter- 
vene more and mere; but then they do it in a reasonable way, 
by setting the law in motion through organised societies, created 
to see that it is not broken. There is no objection to that, and 
| that will probably be the ultimate result of the movement,—the 
creation of societies with paid secretaries, who will watch the 

carrying-out of any law the State can be induced to pass, 


Consols were on Friday 92! to 924. 
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ously rejected, his prayer for some share in the education 
granted to his labourers has been treated as inconvenient, and 
ne great — his gn of nearly all munici- 
pal power, has either been ignored, or so postponed 
THE PARTY FUTURE OF THE LIBERALS. feebly pressed, that it has never till the last i a 
OTHING can apparently be more vain than to predict, or | sions been embodied in a Bill. Forty-one years of legislative 
even to consider, the immediate future of the Liberal | progress have done literally nothing for the agriculturist 
party in Parliament. It has just suffered the most severe, | except diminish the nuisance of the tolls. The reward has 
and to its leaders perhaps the most unexpected defeat, of this |been that the Liberals have now, apart from the Cavendish 
century. Its numbers are few, and some of its most spirited | family, just nine county seats; that the farmers disbelieve 
debaters are not among them; and though others may crop up their promises, even when signed by Mr. Gladstone; that the 
among the new men, still time is requisite to secure them | labourers doubt their honesty ; and that Mr. Disraeli can con- 
opportunity and recognition. It has no policy, or appearance struct an entire Government, with a casual exception or two 
of policy, except to watch and wait; its rank and file are, out of county Members, and be certain that they will all “e4 
if not in mutiny, at least in high debate; it is said to/| returned without serious opposition. 
have no Whips at all, and its leadership is in commission | Facts like these are certain to force themselves upon the 
between men who differ, and differ widely, in everything except | Liberal leaders, be they whom they may, when the hubbub is 
honesty of purpose. And yet we are not inclined to despair, | over, and they have time to think. They have not a chance 
not ready to believe in forty years of unbroken Conservative | of calling up a new constituency from the strata below the 
rule, not without some faint glimmer of light, wholly apart | householder, for the proposal would turn all England into 
from any which may shine through chinks already beginning ' Conservatives. They have not the right to touch the Establish- 
to be perceptible in the adversaries’ armour. We have a good ‘ment until the country population, which is most affected 
deal of reliance on the force of concurrent circumstances, and a by its action, has been allowed to become articulate for or 
strong opinion that this foree may be exerted, after a longer| against a measure it hardly yet comprehends. They 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


or shorter delay, to drive the leaders of the party in a single, 
and in many respects a somewhat novel direction. It is, or, 
at all events, it seems to us, quite clear that no one of the 
old objects will act any longer as a rallying-cry; that the 
Liberal programme of the last generation has been used 
up; and that Liberals must find, either in the proceedings | 
of the Tories or in their own minds, some new point | 
of departure. This cannot, for the present, or, as we 
hope, for many years to come, be Disestablishment. If the 
recent Elections prove anything, it is the immense influence of 
the Church, whenever the middle-classes think or fancy it is 
threatened, and the extreme disinclination of all classes to the 





introduction of a purely secular spirit into politics. Of course, 
the Church can destroy herself, if she chooses; and if her | 
ministers are determined to become a sacerdotal caste, and | 
reveal their determination by devotion to symbols which either | 
mean sacerdotalism or silliness, her term as an endowed esta- | 
blishment may be counted by years. But apart from this | 
internal danger, great and serious as it is, the Church, with | 
a few concessions to the laity—concessions chiefly intended to | 
give them their rightful voice in her management—may outlive 
all of us, and would certainly outlive any form of attack that | 
could now be organised against her. Non-intervention will 
not do either, for besides the discredit already brought upon 
the party by their propagation of that idea, there is the cer- 


have no new allies to gain, for Scotland is still in bulk 
Liberal; they can acquire but few more votes in Ireland, 
and they may before they have done yet find that the axiom 
“a Catholic is a Conservative either in esse or in posse’ 
is not limited to the Continent. They must, besides re- 
gaining the medium towns, regain the country, and that will 
tax every form of ability and every kind of energy of which 


_ they are possessed. We know that it is distasteful work, that 


it will involve a new redistribution of power, from which 
we at least shrink with a feeling of weary reluctance; and 
we are quite aware that it will involve difficulties of 
the most complex kind,—the difficulty of managing the 
Lords, yet giving their tenants tenure; of conciliating 
the farmers, yet giving the vote to their labourers; of 
giving agriculturists local power, yet resolutely refusing an 
elective magistracy—an evil which would overbalance any 
conceivable good—but nevertheless the task will have to be 
faced, and have to be carried through. Mr. Disraeli sees 
that. Look at his offer to the farmers of a legal two years” 
notice; at his appointment of Mr. Clare Read, after that 
thoroughly honest Member had claimed a full right to. 
independence about tenure; at his preparations for dealing 
with local taxation in the rural sense, and at his keen 
resentment at any charge that he treats his own labourers 
in any way except the most liberal and considerate. Look 











tainty that it cannot last,—that the very moment the country is | at the men he finds among the “ fat-sided ” county mem- 
attacked, or affronted, or menaced with either attack or affront, | bers, while we have scarcely one upon the benches, and at the 
in a way common persons can understand, non-intervention pains he takes to give the younger generation of country 
will go the way of all other such doctrinaire absurdities, —that gentlemen their fair chance. Mr. Gladstone scarcely gave any 
is, will be voted down as the friends of the peace with China| youngster a chance except Mr. Winterbotham, for Mr. Lyon 
were in 1857. Nor do we believe that anything will ultimately | Playfair, though a new man, was over fifty when he was 
be made of any question between labour and capital, that | appointed. The Liberal leaders will have to imitate Mr. 
either party will be induced by any amount of coaxing to do/ Disraeli from a different point of view; to remem- 
anything except leave both as free as they can be made, with | ber that prejudice must be cleared away before county 
due regard to the dangers which may arise from the existence | conversions can be expected, and above all, within the 
of monopolies like water, gas, railway communication, and to| counties, to raise a new army from the ground. Fortu- 
a lesser extent, coals. We cannot avoid the belief, in fact, that | nately for them, their three greatest obstacles are being 
the more the subject is studied by party leaders, the more | cleared away. The dense ignorance of the agricultural voter 
party feeling revives from its momentary depression, the more | has been materially lessened by cheap newspapers and some 
the strength of the new Government is perceived, the more | slight tincture of education, his ingrained timidity by the 
clear will be the decision that before any new step whatever | operation of the Ballot, and his distaste to combination by the 
of any high importance can be taken, the counties and their |Union. The fear of equal electoral districts has diminished, 
population must be regained to the Liberal cause. Speaking for the large towns must be split, or taught to vote some other 
broadly, we have lost them all in England, and we have well | way than the present,—say, by the cumulative vote, or Hare’s 
deserved to lose them. From the day when the Whigs in 1832 | plan, or the French plan, all of which make it easy to keep 
submitted to the Chandos Clause, and so made every tenant- | redistribution within historic limits; while the greatest terror 
farmer a political slaye, rather than quarrel once more with | of all, the dread lest the agriculturists should be Tories, has 
the House of Lords, the Liberal party has been in tone a been suddenly dispelled. If every man of them were an 
citizen party, has relied upon the cities, and not upon the | Eldon, the Liberals could scarcely show a worse aspect in the 
country ; has satirised the farmers as over-fed bucolics, they | counties than they do now. 

being meanwhile the least prosperous of all manufacturers ; 
has scorned the country tradesmen, whom the Railway system 
did not make less numerous, but did impoverish to a startling THE TICHBORNE CASE. 

degree, and have neglected the agricultural labourer, till as is not very much remaining to be said about the 
when, in 1872 he mildly and humbly asked for a vote, he was Tichborne Case. Nothing can be added to its history, 
stared at as if he had been a horse suddenly gifted with in-| for the Lord Chief Justice has related that with a painful 
explicable speech. The farmer’s wants have been not only | lucidity no journalist can rival, and very little to its instruc- 








disregarded—that must happen to all classes—but have been | tion, for that has been silently imbibed by every one who has 
ridiculed ; his appeals against taxation have been contemptu- studied the progress of the case,—that is, by everyone able to 
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‘faculty for cross-examination, and he had a marvellous story | 
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read English with rapidity and ease. If we were to say| vast enough to affect the Badget, all for the sake of exposing one 
exactly what we feel about the verdict, we could sum up in) determined imposture, which might, under other systems of pro- 
two lines. The greatest bore and one of the greatest criminals cedure, have been exposed by a nearly costless inquiry ? There 
of our century is a convicted felon, and we only wish four or; was no need whatever, of any sort or description, to prove 
five of his bare ye = —s. p 3 = a. | —_— — the — - eng Pog for that 
etiquette to say something upon a trial which has filled | covere e whole case. e was Arthur Orton, he was not 
raphe: space in "the British mind, and we shall therefore Sir Roger Tichborne, his ‘“ mother’s” recognition notwith- 
state exactly the impression which it has made upon our own.| standing. If he was Arthur Orton, his attack on Lady 
There never was in the long record of English crime a trial so | Radcliffe’s honour was merely a wicked story, invented for a 
thoroughly discreditable to British intelligence or so thoroughly ‘purpose, and undeserving even the special note which the 
creditable to British vere as — : va Fs ane jury, in : a of their English feeling, appended to the 
ton. The credulity which has been disclosed throughout the | verdict. e whole community felt this, the whole prosecu- 
a is positively frightful. ie is 1 too much to say —* —_ — were — . —_ 7. whole a were penecint a0 this, 
rst to last of the criminal trial, it was a certainty that the | and it was about this that the most perfect evidence was pro- 
ee was not Roger a the am — him — or — Yet this a the legal difficulty of 
was overwhelming—for example, his record in his pocket-book | the case, and this which, but for Orton’s over-precaution in 
about Mary Anne Seder absolutely final, inexplicable, except | wandering about Wapping, might have left a et of uncer- 
upon an argument of miracle, not admitted in English Courts | tainty in the public mind. It was not a failure of evidence, 
of justice—yet from first to last, from the opening of the trial | but a radical defect in procedure, which raised this obstacle 
to the Judge’s charge, half England believed it possible that | to so great aheight. If, instead of proving all manner of side- 
the fat, clumsy, ignorant man, who could not understand a/| issues, a Public Prosecutor had been allowed to subject the 
word of French and did not know Greek when he saw it, | accused to three days’ interrogatory, if the Judges had been 
who could remember nothing that Roger Tichborne alone | permitted to compel every member of the Orton family to 
could know, and who could not write a note without twenty give evidence upon oath, with all penalties of perjury hang- 
vulgar blunders, might be proved to be the slim officer of the | ing over them, and if both sides could have cross-examined all 
pe — _ has rt en “ gt Be 4 had none nag Wapping oe “ — a have — in meg pos 
educated or half educated at Stonyhurst, who y universal |in ten days. As it was, it lasted nine mortal months; it cos 
consent the manners of a per and whose letters, pro- | to all parties —the Crown, the Tichborne family, and the defend- 
duced by dozens in Court, were those of a weak, peculiar, | ants’ supporters—more than a quarter of a million, and it 
self-defensive, half-French, half-English, but wholly well-| ended, till the summing-up began, in a doubt, expressed or 
bred boy. There was nothing in the world even to/ simulated on all sides, whether the defendant, though not 
suggest the truth of the impostor’s story except the Roger Tichborne, was Arthur Orton afterall. And this was not 


recognition by his “mother,” and this was taken on trust, | all. The injury done to public interests was as nothing 


without the smallest inquiry into Lady Tichborne’s history,|to the injury done to private character. It is the dis- 
character, or possible motives in recognising an Australian tinctive demerit of English criminal procedure that it treats 
vagabond as her son. He had been recognised, and he was} those who are aiding justice, the witnesses, as at least 


wonderfully able in word-fencing against a lawyer who has no| equally criminal with the accused themselves; that it allows 
advocates every opportunity of insult, of calumny, and 


to tell, and that was enough for at least half England, edu- | even of accusation, against men who are trying to state the 
truth, but who would be reproved from the Bench if they 


cated as well as uneducated, enough to circulate bonds for | 
£100,000, and enough to set the whole sporting world | ventured, however provoked, on the audacity of a retort. In 
betting in his favour. It was enough to convince the England, every witness in a serious case is like a criminal 


public that a man can alter not only in figure, which | while he is in Court, a criminal whom any opposing counsel 


has happened before, or in character, which happens oc- has a right to bully, to slander, and to declare a perjurer 
casionally, though rarely, but in nature, which never happens | before God and man. In this case, indeed, the Bar say the 
at all. Evidence of the most unanswerable character left/right was pushed to an extreme, for it elicited from the 
the believers absolutely unmoved. The foulest admissions jury a protest without precedent, and from the Bench a 
made no difference. The violent language of defendant’s| withering condemnation; but yet it must have been 
counsel, the lucid clearness of Mr. Hawkins, the obvious con-| strictly within the letter of a Counsel's right, for had it 
viction of every lawyer employed by the Crown, had absolutely | not been, such a Bench, filled, as it was, by such Judges, by 
no effect whatever upon their minds. It was not till the Lord | the proudest and most capable Judge in England, by a second 
Chief Justice began his summing-up, till day by day the evi-| to whom an impertinence is never uttered, and a third noted 
dence was dropped into their minds by a man who was not/| for almost irascible dignity of demeanour, could never have 
retained on either side, that their stolid credulity began to, refrained for months from using their power of committal,— 
give way, to melt, and at last, as they heard or read that ter-| a power used or menaced against every journalist who ventured 
rible charge—in which every sentence is true, and every sen- | on an effective opinion on the case. The Lord Chief Justice 
tence a demand that outraged justice be avenged—to flow off, till | said he would have acted, had he heard some sentences reported 
the very roughs who had thronged around the Court to cheer|in the newspapers, and have protected the dignity of the 

' Bench ; but in this country, and under our procedure, it is not 


the Claimant, burst into hearty and cordial applause as verdict | 
and sentence were pronounced. We are free to say, though we | that dignity which needs protection, but the dignity of witnesses 


rarely criticise Judges, we had thought Sir A. Cockburn utterly | who are voluntarily assisting in the cause of justice and the 
in the wrong in delivering that wonderful summing-up, that he | enlightenment of the Court, and are tortured for their pains. 

ought to have accepted the verdict said to have been proffered; From first to last, the attitude of the people seems to us to 
before he began, that he had allowed his own enjoyment} have been silly, and the whole procedure cumbrous, costly, 
of his own analytic power to endanger the cause of justice, but and needlessly wasteful of the brains of jurists, of the time of 
we were wrong. We have seen evidence which cannot be jurors, and of the honour of witnesses, and yet it is with hesi- 
mistaken that English stupidity could have been assailed only | tation and doubt, with a condemnation which is rather of the 
in that way, that nothing but that slow, dripping, luminous ' intellect than of the heart, that we finally venture to condemn 
narrative, with all its lengthy letters, and all its moral re-| either. There is another side to it all. This people, so sillily 
flexions, and all its apt quotations to justify its axioms, would | credulous, so gullible in its ignorance, so wide-mouthed in its 
ever have fairly driven its illusions out of the British public. love of the marvellous, has throughout the entire process been 
That did drive them out, and the best testimony we can offer seeking in a heavy, lumbering, but patient way for exact and 


to the Lord Chief Justice’s wisdom in making that portentous | even justice. The enormous length of the trial, its vast cost, 


speech is the utterance of a British baker :—‘“I believed on ; its scarcely endurable tedium—the only point newspapers 


him, so I did, till I read the Judge’s speech, every word. cannot reflect—have been endured, nay, applauded and 
Don’t yer ever go to tell me as there’s no la’ or justice in insisted on, in order that no tittle of evidence should be lost, 
England, for” (with a sudden access of exultant ferocity) “I | no loop-hole of escape be shut, no form of defence, however cruel 
don’t believe yer.” The man had not merely turned in favour to the rest of the world, be denied to the man who was not on the 
of the prosecution, he had returned to a belief in the institu-! stronger side. Evidence was brought from every corner of the 
tions under which he lived ; and that was the effect on millions. | world, even if it were on the defendant’s side, and had to be paid 


But if we speak of British credulity, what shall we say of | for by the prosecution. Everything that could be said against 
British procedure, of the nine months’ interruption to legal | every witness for the prosecution was permitted to be said. 
Every accusation which could be raised against the Crown 


business, of the endless waste o’ legal brains, of an expenditure | 
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lawyers, against the fairness of their counsel, against the impar- | Governors of Madras and Bombay can do, but of whom the 
tiality of the judges themselves, was uttered to the full, uttered | Duke of Argyll has recorded his opinion by granting him the 
till the spectators seemed aghast, and the very populace in the | first vacant seat in the Council of India, where, if Scotland ig 
streets whispered that the defence was going too far. The | wise, he will be buried alive in old wool for about six weeks 
most frightful incident in the entire trial, the examination of | emerging to give the House of Commons his frank opinion 
Jean Luie, passed as an incident scarcely to be again referred| upon affairs. The next to come are the despatches of Sir 
to. The endless patience of the jury—a jury, no doubt,| Richard Temple, whose opinion is already at home (vide 
strangely powerful, yet possibly no better than many a jury | Monday’s 7imes), who announces clearly that the famine is 
whose reserve of latent power is not similarly brought out— | most terrible, and who allows that 1,070,000 persons are 











never wavered. The Judges sat through sarcasms which would 
have made weaker men quail or grow furious, in order that their 


impartiality should be as manifest to the country as the Court. | 
The whole people were interested, studied, and learned, and | 


though, for the most part, bitterly prejudiced on one side or 
the other, still held their minds somehow in suspense until 
the Bench had summed up, and the jury, who had seen 
and heard all, had delivered their verdict, and the judges 


had pronounced their sentence, and then there was 
at last, after all the conflict, and all the raving, and 
all the betting, perceptible and immovable unanimity. The 


cumbrousness of the procedure, the length of the speeches, | 


the tediousness of the witnesses, even the endlessness of the 
summing-up, had but convinced the people more completely 
that justice had been done; that no one had been wronged, 


that in spite of money and audacity and false swearing, the | from the ordinary “ special” as it is possible to conceive. 


| attend to Bengal, and not Behar, is not yet in the field. 


‘starving’ in three sub-districts alone, and that “ hunger 
is touching all the lower classes.” And lastly, come the 
Correspondents, whom the English people are beginning to 
read, one of whom four months ago gave them the first 
warning ineffectually, as ineffectually as he gave the first 


| warning of the Orissa famine, where a million of people 


perished and the Indian Council remained silent: while 
another, Mr. Forbes, is just beginning to be traduced, a 
third has but just begun reporting, and a fourth, who will 
Half- 
a-dozen more will speedily be on the spot, but for the moment 
we are concerned only with those who have already, we per- 
ceive, changed Lord Lawrence’s opinion from partial disbelief 
into acute apprehension. The Indian correspondent of any 
established journal in London is usually as different a being 
He 


exact truth had been made known at last. We seem, as we | either occupies one of those positions to which information 
witness such a result and its deep effect upon the people, the | flows of itself, all Indians having a readiness to write, and 
vast increase of trust in our institutions, to doubt our own | really knows the secret history of his province, as, for in- 
convictions, to question whether the weight which unanimity | stance, the Neapolitan correspondent of the Zimes did for 


Soc See 


gives to a verdict is not worth its cost, whether the absolute | 


passiveness of the accused does not add to the passionlessness 


of the justice meted out, whether even the licence of the Bar | 


does not increase the thoroughness of the belief that all has 
been uttered, all has been sifted, all has been suggested, before 
opinion has, by the jurors’ verdict, been set free. 
a man in England remaining who does not know that a Wap- 
ping butcher, assisted by a crazy Frenchwoman, attempted 
and carried out an enormous fraud, he is incapable alike of 
understanding evidence, of recognising facts, or of submitting 
to authority. 





THE INDIAN FAMINE AND ITS HISTORIANS. 


HE pinch of the Famine has begun in Bengal, where 
‘in confidential communication with natives, whose dispo- 


children are dying in Sarun; where, in Eastern Tirhoot, 
one-third of the population are “dying in their villages of 
slow starvation ;’ where the bazaars are “empty of rice ;” 
and where the officials, at last awake, are beginning to stand 
appalled at the magnitude of a danger they do not even now 
fully realise. 
guarantee Parliament against many deaths. The 
has not, however, begun to be felt in England, which 
will be seriously moved only when the death-lists begin 


to arrive, and when the descriptions of the famine-stricken— | 


descriptions deprecated in advance by the writers who would 


rather see Bengal perish, than see it relieved in a manner not | 
regarded as almost too full of truisms to send, he reported his 
‘inspection of a “ Relief Work,” of the labour-test invented to 


consistent with girlish sensitiveness—have begun to appear 
in print. Without them accounts are worthless, for the 


English people, with all its kindliness, is obtuse, and will | 
hear of half-a-million dead people of all shades of copper- | 
'the test to which Lord Northbrook declares the people are 


colour much as it would hear of a cattle-plague in the 
same provinces. 


posal of Parliament. The first of these are the despatches 
from the Viceroy. Lord Northbrook is a man who certainly 


would have succeeded in ordinary times, and whom we see no | 
reason whatever to accuse of hard-heartedness, but who has 
| dealing with a population so numerous, and scattered over an 


had very little experience of Bengal, having never, we believe, 
travelled a hundred miles in it: who, having no foresight, has 


been excessively irritated by the prescience of those who have ; | 


who has made such preparations as he could in the commercial 
manner, namely, in profound secrecy, as if he were buying for 
a firm ; who believes orders are executed because they have been 
issued ; and who, to repress panic, now represents everything 
to the public in as cow/eur-de-rose an aspect as he can. His secret 


despatches may be full of forebodings, but his public naratives | 


are full of cheerfulness, dwell hopefully on petty falls of 


rain, which, even if they were heavy, could not alter the situa- | 


If there is | 


North-West were in flames 
Even the Viceroy telegraphs that he will not | 
pinch | 


It is time, therefore, to say a word as to| 
the means of information which will shortly be at the dis-| 


years, or as the Calcutta correspondent of the same journal 
does now,—that is, he knows much more than the officials— 
fancy comparing the information of our Envoy at Naples 
with Mr. Wreford’s!-—or he is a channel for the ablest opinions 
he can procure, as Mr. Forbes, the Daily News’ correspondent, 
now is. It is just as evident to anybody who understands 
anything, and is not in the Council of India, that the Zimes’ 
correspondent is writing with authority, and not as the scribes, 
as it is that Mr. Forbes is condensing, collating, and sifting 
the opinions of officials, planters, and natives by the evidence 
of his own eyes. He travels up—we are only quoting his 


| own statements—with Mr. Schalch, the Relief Commis- 


sioner selected to assuage the famine and indoctrinate 
him ; he has lived in Sir R. Temple’s camp; he is in con- 
stant communication with planters, and he is of necessity 


sition is to be indifferent to suffering. His first letter 
shows that he was prejudiced against famine stories, that he 
was inclined to agree with the Calcutta gossipers, who if the 
would deny it, lest belief 
should raise the price of wheat and shell-lac, and was 
half disposed to regard the Zimes’ accounts, forwarded by a 
cool, long-headed man of high experience, and with the foible 
of disliking natives, as the dreamy calculations of “a statistical 
nuisance.” Ten days’ experience altered all that, and from the 
moment he arrived on the spot, Mr. Forbes’ telegrams have been 
the most alarming of all received. In one which he probably 


avoid the possibility that anybody not starving should have 
relief, unless he submitted either to work or degradation, of 


reluctant to submit, and must therefore die. Here are the 
Viceroy’s own words :—“ Great difficulty from disinclination of 
people to apply for relief [that is, away from home, and under 
villainous task-masters]; therefore, although stringent tests will 
be carefully avoided in the worst districts, and every means 
taken to supply the people with food, I cannot guarantee, in 


area so large and difficult of access, that cases of starvation 
may not occur.” Mr. Forbes found 15,000 human beings, 
men, women, and children gathered together, doing nothing 
to the purpose, paid at the rate of an anna and a 
half a day—the anna was clearly translated to him as a 
penny—or 2}d. per diem, some one stopping or stealing 
the pay, no European supervision, and the local Treasury 
empty of supplies. Lord Salisbury, who sees for himself, 
read this, and wishing to test his best check on official smooth- 
nesses, smoothnesses often at direct though unconscious varia- 
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tion till September, and answer every reproach by assertions that | tion with the facts, telegraphed to the Viceroy, who, know- 
any deficiency, which should not have occurred, is being remedied. | ing at that distance as little as possible, telegraphed to Sir 
Next will be the information from Sir George Campbell, the | R. Temple, and finally answered Lord Salisbury by a state- 
able, independent, but raspy Lieutenant-Governor, who is for-| ment confirming Mr. Forbes, in any eyes not blinded by the 
bidden by law from sending his opinion home direct, as the | insane hatred of the Press which is the distinctive mark of 
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many old Indians, in every particular but one. Mr. Forbes 
had confused the penny and the anna—I}d. with 2}d.—but | 
there had been “one bad case of irregular payment,”— | 


the price of the wheat collected by the private dealers, some 
1,700 tons aday. But we do know that the purchases of 
rice already admitted are barely sufficient for Tirhoot, that 


that is, one out of scores had been so bad that even jit will take time and much money to collect more without 


native paupers had dared to complain; there was no Euro- | 
pean supervision, “for European supervision for all relief | 
works is impossible;” and the Treasury was empty, but 
would be immediately refilled. The men were receiving 
21d, a day, the women and children a little less, or say, on the 
highest average, 2d. a day all round, or 4s. 4d. a month, Sundays 
in Indian public works not being working days, and rice was 
241bs. for 2s. There is the history of an Indian relief work in 
asentence. A crowd of men, women, and children all huddled 
together—fortunately, in this instance, only a small crowd, 
less than the population of Hampstead — pretending to 
work, spooning earth from one place where it is missed to 
another where it is not wanted ; with no European supervision, 
not even a solitary Engineer ; with native gangmasters stealing 
all they dare, till some planter, or doctor, or perhaps Mr. Forbes 
himself, complains; and paid in the power to buy 50 lbs. of rice 
a month, if they can get it in “ bazaars empty of rice,” that 
is, two-thirds of convict allowance—and doomed to wait on there, 
camped out in the open, till cholera breaks out, or tillthe season 


creating famine in the producing districts, and that the 
Viceroy’s calculations of time are wrong by fifty days. Be the 
next rains and the next crop what they may, new rice, if eaten 
within fifty days, will be as poisonous to human beings as new 
wheat is to cattle. 


MR. JENKINS AT DUNDEE. 
\ ISFORTUNES are thickening around Mr. Gladstone’s 
i devoted head; the English constituencies have returned 
a majority against him, Ireland has revolted, and even the 
allegiance of Scotland has been shaken. His resignation is a 
fact, and his retirement from the leadership of the party is 
only too probable. But the bitterest blow of all must be to 
feel that his political conduct has not earned the approval of 
Mr. Edward Jenkins, the author of “ Ginx’s Baby,” and the new 
Member for Dundee. Mr. Jenkins, on Monday night, addressed a 
meeting of his constituents in the Kinnaird Hall, and though 
he magnanimously professed a desire not “ to pass any unneces- 
sary or unjust reflections on a fallen Minister,” he was compelled 








advances a little, and dysentery, low fever, and rheumatism thin 
the crowd down by the proper proportion of deaths, 200 a day. 


by an overpowering sense of duty to bestow upon the late chief 
of the Liberal Government some severe and salutary, though 


The poor wretches have not even a doctor, a chest of medicine, measured, chastisement. This disagreeable but indispensable 
anything ; and half of them are leaving their families to die, function the Member for Dundee performed with a stately 
as Mr. Forbes on Tuesday reports, “ of slow starvation.” The dignity, quite pedagogic in its impressive, melancholy rigour. 
Viceroy has given us a perfectly truthful account, not of the | The process of birching Mr. Gladstone could not evidently be 
—_ —_ pokes. os of the — —— —- st - any eee ee by paper a4 
where n : ed by Europeans,—melancholy crowds, | if not by delicacy of handling. For Mr. Jenkins feels a grim 
6 a . rng pretence, 4 per He _ ep the mage sepa a eg’ on 
shelter, hes put up tent-wise, living on rice eked out | the “fallen Minister,” such as moves a stern parent who has, 
by pulse, robbed ad /ibitum, but waiting patiently and sadly till |“ with much pain,” to correct an erring child. Only a 
the inevitable hour comes; under the government of overseers | bludgeon is not exactly to be used in caning a boy who 
who may be ordinary natives, and therefore fairly kind, but plays truant or will not learn his lessons; and the ponderous 
may also be those sub-overseers of public works whom the | thunderbolts of Mr. Jenkins’s oratory are hardly in harmony 
Government of Bengal has been fighting in vain for a/ with the avowed mildness of his motives. We must, however, 
— who _ rr us millions, and who in the Day of | make allowance for the difficulties of Mr. Jenkins’s position. 
udgment would steal from the angels as sentence was pro-| Appearing at Dundee in the solemn dignity of the future 
nounced. “One bad case,” says the innocent Viceroy, looking leader of Liberalism, his words carry a weight of which he in 
- s4 pad bomen — — a — gp his —- -~ be oe on is ps ; — spar- 
e e the Government, unable to put up with ring with an amateur, and is as much amazed to find that a mere 
plunder by sub-overseers any longer, destroyed the dykes of the | “tap” on the head knocks down his man. Mr. Jenkins must 
Damoodah, and terminated the robbery and the health of the | really be merciful as he is strong, or he may some day find, 
people at a blow. The simple object of all this waste of life after hitting about him during half an hour's speech, that he 
—_— = py the poor wretches cannot work has made a clean sweep of friends as well as enemies, and has 
or months after such treatment—is simply to avoid the | not only demolished Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli, but has 
possibility of spending a little on conveyance to the villages; left himself no following to lead, in “ that glorious summer of 
— ss — i for Mr. Forbes, whose accuracy Lord a truer and more beneficent Liberalism” of which he prophesies. 
alisbury has thus demonstrated, has moved to Duheyra,in| There is really not much that is new, and there is a great 
Eastern Tirhoot, further into the interior, and finds “ general, ‘deal that all the world admits to be (cua, in the slebeame of 
severe, and increasing privation among the lowerclasses,” “about | Mr. Jenkins’s attack on Mr. Gladstone; it is the manner of it 
one-third of the inhabitants in each village undergoing slow that is so ruthlessly crushing. The rumours respecting Mr. 
starvation,” —a less painful death, bad as it is, than the slower Gladstone's intentions disturb Mr. Jenkins’s soul by their incon- 
death on the works, “ and systematic relief organisation only | sistency, though we do not clearly see chow the currency of 
st being commenced ;’-—that is, this last Sunday. How false reports concerning the “ fallen Minister,” of which it ma 
just be d that this last Sund How | false report ing the “ fallen Minister,” of which it may 


should it be commenced? Nobody in power would believe | 
anything, except that journalists who in India and London 
four months ago pointed out the certainty of everything that | 
has occurred were fools, or worse. Nothing was done for 
transport off the great roads till Sir R. Temple reached 
the scene. ‘Only half the contracts,’ says Mr. Forbes, 
‘fare executed.” And even now effort is confined to Tirhoot, 
where English capital is invested, and where planters 
dare tell the truth, as the officials dare not, lest they 
should be marked as croakers. They do not forget that the 
Court of Directors discharged with contumely Captain 
Cunningham, the antiquarian and historian, for quoting papers 
which he had their written leave to quote as he liked, or that 
the Court of Directors, under the bargain of 1859, still exists 
under a new name; and they are not certain that their ruler 
will do as Lord Dalhousie, in his scorn and loathing of such 
treachery, did,—discharge their victim one day, and reappoint 
him to higher office on the next. Tirhoot will, perhaps, be 
“saved,” though at the cost of a death-rate which we shall 
never see in the Viceroy’s telegrams, for it will never be 
reported to him ; but Tirhoot is but one county out of six 
famine counties and fifteen distressed counties, and contains but 
four and a half millions of the thirty-eight millions who, Lord 
Northbrook himself telegraphs, must be affected by the famine. 

Whether the provision of food is adequate or not is a point 
on which we have no certainty, for we have no evidence as to 


be presumed he knows nothing, affords ground for Mr. Jenkins’s 


| . 
conception of Mr. Gladstone’s character. ‘ To-morrow,” says 


the Member for Dundee, “we may hear Mr. Gladstone has 


gone to heaven, and the next day should not be surprised to 


learn that he had come back again.” We are not informed 
why Mr. Gladstone should be thought likely to take the 
latter course, unless it was to satisfy Mr. Jenkins’s constitu- 


tional scruples as to the sudden collapse of the financial policy 


propounded in the Greenwich address. Mr. Jenkins is dis- 
tressed “that a Minister should suddenly flirt an unexpected 
programme in the face of the people, and as suddenly shut it 
up in a box and declare it had disappeared.” But after all, 
was it not “ the people” themselves who shut up “ the finan- 
cial programme” in a box—in fact, in the ballot-box—and 
protested emphatically, however mistakenly, that they would 
have neither the policy nor the Minister? What, in such a 
case, is the defeated Minister to do? He cannot insist on put- 
ting a Budget of his own before the House of Commons in 
competition with that of the party coming into power, and 
how, otherwise, is the “disappearance” of the programme to 
be obviated 2? Doubtless Mr. Jenkins will manage these things 
much better when his own reign begins, though we beg his 
pardon for the rash presumption that the people will ever be 
unkind and ungrateful enough to “shut him up in a box.” 
Unluckily we abide for the present in the darkness of old- 
| world practices, and must pray to be judged accordingly. 
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he has given himself up an intellectual victim to Mr. Disraeli’s 
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It is arelief toturn from Mr. Jenkins’s constitutional criticism | ship which seemed to us irrational or morbid, and with some 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Dissolution policy—we have had so much | of his social views we are never likely to agree ; but he is, of all 
of all that lately—to his estimate of the Tory party and the| the Radical Members left out in the cold, the pn who 
Tory Government. Here weare not perplexed by ambiguities ; | ought to be put back first, as one who distinctly raised 
the Member for Dundee uses, and the electors of Dundee|the intellectual character of Parliament. He played 
applaud, a fine, plain-spoken, strong-flavoured piece of abuse, there the part of a House-of-Commons conscience, over- 
on which the former has certainly bestowed some ill-rewarded | sensitive perhaps, slightly raspy, and given to suspicious- 
pains. To call a spade a spade is a rhetorical exercise much | ness over-much, but devoted both to political and economic 
needed in these days of excessive refinements in speech, but | principle, and ready at all times to recall both parties to a 
unfortunately the usages of society do not at present allow | recollection of the higher laws which they were forgetting for 
public men—at all events, south of the Tweed—to label| mere expediencies. A skilled debater, a strong hater, and a 
one another “rogues” or “fools” without sharply condemning | determined lover of justice, with a habit of accuracy about 
the practice. Mr. Jenkins will find when he enters the House | facts natural to an economist, and none of that pulpy senti- 
of Commons, that if he wishes to be listened to at all, he will | mentality which revolts the House, he was more dreaded by 
have to modify his style of descriptive criticism. To charac- | officials than any man in it; and with a Tory Government 
terise the Conservative party which supports the present | absolute in both Houses, and pledged to waste—though it may 
Government as “a hungry following of long-disappointed | break the pledge—a Conscience or even Chorus sitting on 
claimants, landowners, publicans, and parsons,” may not in| observant there, and able to make his pricking felt or even 
substance be so very far wrong; but its form is, to say the | his choral “aside” well heard, will be absolutely invaluable, 
least, a little obsolete, and smacks of the time when a great/Of his Parliamentary capacity, the fact that he, a blind 
journal used to think it witty to write of “ Babble-tongue | man, not by any means popular with either his chiefs or his 
Macaulay’s cast-iron impudence.” In the same spirit, Mr. | followers, had worked himself up to a sort of leadership 
Jenkins passes in review the leading members of the Cabinet. | among the most jealous, exigeant, and self-opinionated section 
The Premier, “the author of that silly, bombastic, | of the Liberals, is quite sufficient proof; while of his indi- 
hysterical Bath letter,” has fairly earned, by his “ malicious | vidual capacity, every citizen of Hackney who hears him will 
ingenuity’ in raising the question of the Straits of | very soon become convinced. The borough is quite certain 
Malacca, the title of a ‘Penang lawyer,” an allusion| to be well represented by Mr. Fawcett; to be conspicuous 
the pertinence of which we have in vain attempted to| among boroughs not only in London, but in England ; and to 
explore, since all we know about “ Penang lawyers” is that | be represented by a man who knows and sympathises with 
they are hard little canes, commonly used for walking-sticks. | many of its local grievances, a man who has battled hard for 
Lord Derby is “the Martin Tupper of politics, who goes about | Epping Forest, who has expressed opinions upon pauperism 
the country making prophecies, proverbial and philosophical,” | which certainly show him no friend to lavish rates, and a man 
—a description which sounds telling, till we stop to consider | who does not fear, but rather courts, hard, unseen, but most 
what may be a “ proverbial prophecy,” and are reminded that | useful Parliamentary work. This is, we may say, his special 
so far as the public are aware, neither Lord Derby nor Mr. | unknown qualification, and it is for this, and not out of any 
Tupper—certainly not the former—is in the habit of making | special favour for him, except as an addition to the intellec- 
prophecies at all. For Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Jenkins | tual force of Parliament, that we trust Hackney is about to 
finds no nickname, but he will be ‘neither ingenious nor/do a great service to the Empire. The man, wherever 
great” at the Exchequer. Lastly, we have “a screaming} he sits, is Member for India as well as his own seat. 
Marquis, who, after long wandering among the demons of | He has toiled so diligently at this work, has read so zealously, 
ancient prejudices and obsolete opinions, was now found | has cross-examined so acutely, that the strongest of Indian 
clothed, and in his right mind sitting at the feet of such | officials goes before him with a sense that he had better for- 
a saviour of humanity as the author of ‘Vivian Grey ’| get nothing; that Mr. Grant Duff tried, when delivering his 
and ‘ Lothair.’”’ We certainly have never concealed our dislike | Budget last Session, to anger him into silence before he had 
for the type of Toryism that Lord Salisbury represents, but | spoken ; and that the native community have addressed him as 
Mr. Jenkins’s tone is quite inapplicable to a statesman whose | their Member. It is not our lot always or often to agree with 
energy and clearness of view are fully trusted by all parties in | his conclusions, but he is the only man in the House of Com- 
the country, to direct by far the most serious administrative | mons competent to argue the terrible question now pending from 
business with which the Cabinet has to deal. Nor has Lord | the English point of view, to bring humanity, hard judgment, 


Salisbury’s past career been such as to justify the taunt that | and thorough belief in economic laws to bear on a discussion 
which may easily degenerate into a sentimental rhapsody, or as 


easily into a hard conclusion that the case is hopeless, and the 
people, being too numerous, must die. And when the case is 
over, there is no one who can be trusted to exact retribution 
more mercilessly, to search more deeply into the causes of the 
catastrophe, to inquire more rigorously why the Parliamentary 
official who ought alone to be responsible is still, in spite of 
Lord Palmerston’s recorded opinion, deprived alike of power 
and of responsibility by the existence of a petty Parliament in 
his own office, quite independent, composed mainly of ossified 
official minds, and without the smallest guarantee against the 

















fascination. 

It will occur to most persons that the sort of political nick- 
naming with which Mr. Jenkins amuses the good people of 
Dundee is very poor stuff. To be effective, it must be done 
with supreme delicacy of touch, and above all, there must not 
be too much of it. When it is screwed out to order and to 
any length required, it becomes insufferably wearisome. When 
it springs up freshly out of broad and deep sources of 
humour, as in Mr. Bright, or flashes out of a brilliant 
and well-trained wit, as in Mr. Disraeli, it is a delightful 
“ornament of debate.” But to spontaneity in this quality, | presence of the hopelessly incompetent. Mr. Fawcett’s re- 
Mr. Jenkins, we are afraid, cannot pretend, and if he is rash | election will be telegraphed all over India as something to be 
enough to continue at Westminster the exhibitions of abusive | grateful for. 
agility which please Dundee, his fate is to be easily predicted.| If Sir Charles Reed is determined, as he has announced 
From Mr. Bright, of course, he is safe. But let him beware | himself to be, to retire at once from the representation of Hack- 
of the Prime Minister, or, like many another too daring| ney, there can be no reason for any further prosecution of a 
amateur, he will find a neat descriptive title tied on to him | petition which can involve no result except useless expendi- 
which he will never shake off, and which will rattle behind| ture and the loss of invaluable time. There is no moral 
him during the whole of his Parliamentary career. question involved, no bribery alleged, no personation to expose, 

nothing but local official blundering of a very stupid and very 

, excusable character to reprimand. The Tories do not expect 
HACKNEY AND MR. FAWCETT. to win two seats, and have no conceivable reason for subjecting 

W* trust the report that Mr. Fawcett has been accepted | Mr. Holms, a member who, on one point, at all events, is an ally, 
as the Liberal candidate for Hackney is true, for if it | to the heavy expense of a second contest within a month. If 

Sir Charles Reed is going on, well and good, let the petition 
go on too; butif not, let him accept the Chiltern Hundreds, 
let the Tories spare themselves a petition which may degene- 
rate into a scrutiny, and pay nobody but lawyers, and let Mr. 
Gill and Mr. Fawcett fight it out heartily and alone. We 





is not, that very respectable borough, which has hitherto re- 
turned good men—Mr,. Holms, whose assiduous attention to 
Army statistics has secured him the ear of the House ; and Sir 
Charles Reed, the Chairman of the Metropolitan School Board 
—will have lost an opportunity. Mr. Fawcett is, on the 
question of Disestablishment, far too Radical for us, even | suppose the Conservative candidate must have his fight, if 
though his opinions on that matter will be unimportant for|only in recompense for the gallant dash he made at 
five years, he had a latent dislike of Mr. Gladstone’s Premier-| the general election, but why the party generally should 
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‘conservation of Liberal measures. So long as the victory is 
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be anxious for Mr. Faweett’s exclusion is to us incom- | and divers leaders and agitators of popular opinion in Ireland 
rehensible. They do not want a tedious House, any more have not been slow to denounce every Liberal Government that 
than their rivals. Mr. Fawcett is no friend of the peace- | we ever heard of on thisvery ground. There has, however, grown 
at-any-price policy, any more than themselves, but fights as up among the Irish people a conviction, founded upon long and 
stoutly for the ~— and Q right <3 — = as they close observation, a conviction which every recent event has 
rofess to do; while on their one heart-felt subject, the ' tended to confirm; and this wide-spread and deeply-rooted 
defence of property, he is as an economist, an outwork of belief is that Liberalism in England is not only the party 
their own party, a entirely — to — as a - of of progress, but of principle; that the most distinctive 
regeneration. ’ His unoppose ; return would be the most’ principle of Toryism is absolute immobility, and that 
ereditable incident of the Election, but if that is not to be had, Toryism in Ireland is represented by a class of persons 
let the are be an 7 a gga no wretched | oa “~ perhaps less suited to wield power with good effect 
side-issues to raise smoke, and every yote a plumper. than almost any class in any nation of the world, who are less 
We see that one one or two workmen, representing, by their | capable of entering into the feelings of the people who surround 
own account, a certain amount of Socialist opinionexistingin the them than foreigners or travellers, who contrive to add the 
borough - — as ao ge ay — a -_ of ye own petty “rs to “yo ——.. 
are perfectly right. Mr. Fawcett, to judge by his speeches, | ment and every national disillusion. e Liberal party is 
is a relentless advocate for free land, free labour, and the free | often in opposition to a large body, perhaps to the majority of 
right of combination; but for Socialism, so far as we under- | the Irish people on this, that, or the other question, and the 
stand him, he has an equally relentless contempt, as a poor | time forsuch opposition has not gone by. The Liberal party may, 
device for obtaining an impossible end. He wants to see through mistake, let us admit, sometimes run against the real 
— ao a oy and ys just as pom and oe 7 eg me| and may — the deep and strong 
of stealing land to make peasants, as of giving up his hope | hostility of the best remaining Irishmen as a consequence. 
that labourers may make peasants of themselves. It is not, | Irishmen understand and recognise, nevertheless, that the 
however, about ‘isms ’ that Parliament is concerned just now, English Liberals would do them a good turn, if only they saw 
but about Imperial questions, foreign policy, India, the aban- | the way, and are equally convinced that English Tories do not 
donment of yy ae the like ; and on every one of these | care two straws for their discomfort, so long as it does not 
large subjects Mr. Fawcett is either sound, or able to con-/ amount to Tory discomfort, and that Irish Tories would 
tribute a full quota to the discussion amid which the sound | repeal everything good that was ever done for Ireland, and 
principle is discerned. ‘rule the country by martial law, or what would be something 
a tantamount, by magistrate-law, if they only had the oppor- 

| tunity. Among every people hope and sympathy are wonderful 

THE DANGER OF TORYISM IN IRELAND. lighteners of the heaviest burdens. Now we are not afraid 
AS regards the general question of what we may call the to confess that even in the most unreasonable demands, or 
higher Tory policy in Ireland, there is, of course, little | what seem to us most unreasonable, Ireland turns to the 
danger that the pf sens of a Conservative Cabinet will be | Liberal party with hope, = — even when oa 
the herald of any reaction. In Ireland, as in England, the ; counts upon sympathy. “ Better luck next time, and sure there’s 
most distinctive character of Conservatism is the defence and | a = yi a yee 2 ge eg of = ee 
when he hears that Mr. Gladstone’s party has refused this or 


doubtful, indeed, the vows of deathless animosity which | refused that to the Irish representatives. But when he is 
resound through all the Tory phalanx are something re- | told that it was the Tories who opposed the national wish, his 
markable in their way, and might even be impressive, if not brow darkens and his lip curls, and a sardonic, “ Isn’t it like 
exactly awe-inspiring, but for the unfortunate circumstance so | them?” or “Could they do better?” tells the depth of the 
fatal to realistic effect,—that the whole scene has been gone | lesson which Conservatism has contrived to teach to the people 
through so often before, that everybody understands precisely | of Ireland. 
what the upshot will be this time as well. The battle once; It may thus be seen that Mr. Disracli’s rumoured policy of 
decided in favour of the Liberal cause, the Tory host, | masterly inactivity is likely in Ireland simply to inaugurate 
officers and soldiers, pass over to the ranks of the conqueror, la period of impatience, embittered by hopelessness and dis- 
and though quite certain to mutiny and break out into insur- | trust, and embittered still more by the sort of representatives 
rection on some new cause of dispute a few weeks or a few | which Toryism has the infelicitous fate to possess in every 
months later, nothing can exceed the touching fidelity of | county and almost every borough in the country. We cer- 
their attachment to the former object of their unbounded | tainly commiserate with Mr. Disraeli upon the Irish Orange- 
aversion. The Liberal heresies of yesterday form the en | em, and Irish landlords, and Irish magistrates, and Irish 
servative Depositum Fidei of to-day. Liberals do not look | grand jurors, and Irish deputy-lieutenants, and such like, who 
upon their own handiwork with anything approaching to the | are the leaders and rank and file of his supporters across the 
respect, gradually ripening into almost inarticulate veneration, |Channel. He might well devote some precious time to their 
with which the typical Tory takes to his heart, and champions | special education. At least, if there is anything capable of 
with Bible and sword, against even the slightest alteration,| galvanising the dead corpse of Fenianism and Ribbonism into 
whatever has once become law, as a Liberal measure. | life, it is the prospect of such a description of persons dic- 
He is the political Sicambrian of the day, whom a poli- | tating to Ireland for some years to come. It has often been 
tical Saint Remi is ever “ educating’ to burn what he once | remarked, that in Ireland, and probably in other countries in a 
adored, and to adore all that he would have burned. | similar position, eras of constitutional agitation and eras of 
There is extremely little fear, accordingly, that any of the | subterranean conspiracy alternate, and the alternations are 
acts of Liberal policy in Ireland, whether in the sphere of | traceable to the strength or weakness of the national confi- 
ecclesiastical establishments or agrarian legislation, will be | dence in the favourable disposition of the rulers to remove as 
revoked by any Conservative majority whatever. Now that | many grievances as possible. It is an unfortunate feature of 
the Tories are in power, not the slightest attempt will be | Conservatism that it has come to be synonymous with blind, 
made to put into practice any of the theories which in other | unreasoning opposition to every Irish demand, not unmingled 
days they were wont to spin in reference to the “confiscation | with cutting insult to one of the most sensitive and resentful 
of property” and the “spoliation of religion.” Let the! peoples of the world. After a couple of years spent by the 
Catholic prelates, if they be so minded, appeal ever so loudly | Torydom of Ireland in strutting and hectoring, and promising 
to the Christian principles of the great Conservative party, | that Parliament will soon make short work of rascally Tenant- 
the great Conservative party will not raise a finger against | righters and Home-rule Croppies, we only hope that “Rory 
the “Godless Colleges,” now or at any future time. If Mr. lof the Hills” will not have made his reappearance, and 
Gladstone had succeeded in carrying his Irish University | that another generation of Liberal administration may 
Bill, by this time, whatever it might be, it would be fast | have something better to do than retrieving the blunders and 
hardening into a regular Conservative article of faith. In its | reconciling the hostilities produced by a few twelyemonths’ 
absence, Conservatism will apply itself to the guardianship of | of triumphant Toryism beyond the water. The present Irish 
whatever else of a Liberal character may be existing in the | assizes attest the universal tranquillity of Ireland, and we 
country. It is not to be supposed, however, that the advent | might add the evidence of the recent elections, where even 
of a Tory Administration does not imply a serious alteration in | turbulent Tipperary, that returned O'Donovan Rossa, could 
the condition of Ireland, and even a grave peril to the orderly not be got to return John Mitchel. Of course there are Home- 


development of Ireland. Of course, no Liberal Government has | rulers, but their methods—a few blazing but silly rhetoricians 


ever undertaken to grant anything that Irishmen may demand, apart—are quite asconstitutional as the proceedings of the United 
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Kingdom Alliance. We trust that things will look as well this | mysterious powers, or at least powers so separate that no one else 


day two years, and perhaps they will, if Mr. Disraeli and Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach look out after their Irish patrons like | 


good policemen after people carrying skeleton keys. 





THE MISSING LINK IN MR. STEPHEN’S ARGUMENT. | 
| pressure. In Judaism and in Hindooism the idea ig pushed to 


h R. FITZJAMES STEPHEN, in the remarkable statement of 


his own creed which he hag published in this month's Con- | 
| and we arrive at this preposterous result, —that if the tribe of Levi 


temporary Review, under the title of ‘* Cee:arism and Utramontan- 


ism,” seems to us to concede too much to Dr. Manning, and to | 


leave a key dogma of Rome and of many other Churches wholly 
untouched, 
propositions of the Apostles’ Creed and half-a-dozen somewhat 
obscure texts can be accepted as literally and _ perfectly 


As we read his pamphlet, he asserts that if the) 


true, then Archbishop Manning is right, and there remains | 
nothing but to obey him in all that vast, and in fact that | 


universal region in which action, political, social, or individual, 
involves any question of faith or morals. 
these propositions, except, perhaps, the existence and govern- 


As he disputes 


ing power of a sentient and individual Being, an idea to) nig . , ( 
which he concedes a large measure of probability, Mr. Stephen | Christian man, who may be guided by his own will only ; secondly, 


repudiates the 
are sufficient for his own argument. If the Resurrection is 
not certain, Rome cannot bind mankind. But we do not see 
clearly why he grants so much, why, even if every premiss which 
he denies were conceded, he should therefore accept the Roman 
Catholic Church, or any other in which a vital distinction is 
drawn between priests and laymen. He does, indeed, admit that 
** to say the New Testament contains a scheme of Church govern- 
ment, is like saying it contains the differential calculus ;” but then, 
if it does not contain the differential calculus, Rome falls, for it 
is on that, and not on a text, that it is built. If Christ did not 


ing that God governs, that God is revealed through Christ, that 
Christ, when you can obtain His opinion, which upon many sub- 
jects of vast importance is not given—for example, it is by no 
means certain whether [He would have accepted or rejected the great 
modern idea of patriotism—is final authority, that the Apostles’ 
Creed is substantially true, and that he did say to Peter the 
punning sentence which has since so deeply influenced the world, 
what proof in all that is there of the sacerdotal idea? Why, in 
the first place, should it be assumed that the power and precedence 
granted to Peter, if any, were not granted to that individual 
Apostle to perish with him, or that, if continuous, they should not 
continue in the whole body of the Church,—that is, of the suc- 
cession of conscientious converts? ‘here is nothing whatever in 
the words to sustain the notion that a few of St. Peter's converts 
were to be the depositaries of the faith, and not the remainder ; 
that half the human race should be cut off, for example, from the 


possibility of priesthood ; that the supreme direction over the most | 


important speculations of mankind, those upon faith and morals, 
should be committed to a selected caste, so set apart that, for 
instance, the nonsense quoted by Mr. Stephen from Bellarmine 


toman conclusion, and no doubt his queries | 


| 


would, if written by a layman, have been deemed by Catholics | 


of no importance whatever. What is this radical difference 
among men, and whence did it arise? Certainly not from 
any words or action of Christ, who, though he chose out twelve 
apostles, certainly gave to one of them, the betrayer, no func- 
tion either of directing or of saving mankind. If he chose 
Judas by mere mistake, we surrender the main notion of Christ- 
ianity,—that Christ was more than man ; and if he chose him of 
knowledge, he chose as a chief priest one to whom no priestly 
function could knowingly have been confided by such a Being, 
or indeed by any Being subject to moral law. What is there in 
his teaching, on the most strictly orthodox and literal interpre- 
tation of his words, to prove that he selected a few of his con- 
verts to rule the rest—Judas Iscariot included—or that choosing 
them, he made that particular method of governing the body 
of disciplies continuative for all ages? Whyshould not each man 
be priest, or why, organisation being assumed as a necessity of 
the gregarious being called Man, should not every disciple have 
the right of electing to the priestly office ? 

Nothing but definite and unmistakable revelation from Christ 
himself can prove the sacerdotal theory as interpreted by Rome, by 
the Greek Church, and by many other branches of the Christian 
body ; by Judaism, and by, as far as we can remember, all forms 
of Paganism, except the Buddhist—which, in its higher develop- 


idea is inherently and visibly unjust. It involves a distinct asser- 


can exert them, not by any virtue of his own, not by any nearness 
between God and him, not by any self-sacrifice, or obedience, or even 


_ mystical quality in himself, but by virtue of something done to him 


which may beinvoluntary, and very often is sofarinvoluntary that no 
sincere willingness accompanies the surrender. Even in the Catholic 
Church men are constantly tortured into the priesthood by family 


such extreme lengths, that the succession is actually hereditary, 


or the caste of Brahmins had suffered from the usual law which 
seems to strike close-breeding castes with sterility, or if they had 
been killed out, the external machinery of those creeds to which 
they ministered would have been paralysed and immovable, 
These evils actually did happen, or very nearly happen, to the 
tribe of Benjamin and the caste of the Khetreyo, and Domitian 
might have hunted out the Levites as he hunted out the House of 
David, driving it, by all tradition, into Parthia. The injustice 
of the Apostolic succession, as it is called, is less than that, 
but it is still great; first, because it makes a man, possibly 
a more Christian man, dependent on the action of another or lesg 


because it strikes out all women, who, having equally souls to be 
saved, must, in the absence of direct revelation, be equally com- 
petent to all Christian functions ; and thirdly, because it renders 
“salvation” dependent upon time, place, and circumstance, 
entirely depriving little children, for instance, of all will in the 
matter. Something must be done to them, on the theory, from 
without, and they cannot compel it to be done. The right of free- 
will, which is essential, if religion or morality is to have any 
basis at all, is narrowly, aud as we think, fatally, limited, 
and that by a privilege the victim can ascertain nothing what- 


ever about. Granting the whole theory of Apostolic succes- 


teach sacerdotalism in its extremest form, where is Rome? Grant-| sion and every one of its concomitants, it is not in mortal 


power to prove that a special priest or clergyman possesses it, 
that the suppliant is not taken in by one in whom all the condi- 
tions of the character do not coincide. Without this sacerdotal 
element, without this separation of caste, Romanism and Angli- 
canism have no meaning ; and yet if the caste exist, an injustice is 
done quite as great as in the old sacrificial theory, the sacrifice of 
the innocent for the guilty, which seemed to all men of antiquity 
so reasonable, and to most thinkers of to-day so utterly impossible. 
How can any act done to you while your will is quiescent— 
as, for instance, in baptism, or in the administration of the 
sacrament in the death-grip—do you any good? Nothing 
short of the definitely revealed will of God could make such 
an assumption even sensible, and though there may be such a 
revelation for baptism, there certainly is not for the sacerdotal 
theory, —for the prostration of the Church, which is all, before the 
priesthood, which is only part. Mr. Fitzjames Stephen’s theory 
would, without this rider, force all believers in verbal inspiration 
into the Church of Rome, whereas the largest number of believers 
in that untenable doctrine stand outside it, yet occupy, their im- 
possible premiss once granted, quite as logical a position. 

Of course, we are quite aware that the Church of Rome, and 
the Anglican Church popularly so called —ie., that section 
of the Church which asserts full sacerdotal power — claim 
special protection from Heaven,—a continuous miracle which 
justifies their pretensions. That claim may be well founded, 
as any other claim may be well founded, and must be 
judged, like any other, by the evidence, and it is not that claim 
we are just now disputing. What we are trying to show is that 
Mr. Stephen’s argument, which is, after all, only Strauss’s adapted 
to a mind better trained to the study of the principles of evidence, 
is not absolutely complete, inasmuch as it concedes to Rome what 
she cannot accept without one further concession, namely, her 
sacerdotal theory,—a theory inconsistent with justice and with 
full free-will, and not borne out by the revelation to which, if it 
exists, both Mr. Stephen and Dr. Manning appeal as the 
final law. The one holds it doubtful, the other certain, 
and both draw from it a deduction which, as it seems 
to us, it cannot bear, unless the principle of sacerdotalism 
is wilfully thrown in. ‘The argument maintained by Dr. 
Manning, and assented to—granted certain premisses which he 


does not grant—by Mr. Stephen, would prove the divinity of a 


Christian Church, but would by no means prove that that Church 
consisted of a priesthood in power and a laity in submission, even 
if it proved that a Church must have priests at all, except in the 


ments, is not fairly to be classed with Paganisms at all—for that | admitted sense that law must have lawyers, that it is reasonable 


to respect the authority of experts. If Quaker doctrine were con- 


tion that one man can be nearer God than another, can possess | sistent with Christ’s teaching, the Quaker Church might be the 
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one, and that has no official Ministry at all, though, like every 
other Church, it has found it convenient to make of exposition a 
professional and in some sense separate occupation. As against 
the mere infidel, the concession of the truth of the Apostles’ Creed 
destroys his intellectual standing-ground, but it does not establish 
the Creed of Rome, unless sacerdotalism is also granted, for the 
right of the laity once conceded, that right must extend to the 
election of the Popes and Councils, aud every great act of Rome, 
and therefore the election of every Pope, and the proceedings of 
several Councils, notoriously those of the Vatican Council, become 
illegal, and ipso facto null. T. 





A WORD FOR THE *“ MISSUSES.” 

HE well-meaning advocates of the ‘“* Maids” will drive their 
T hobby a little too far, if they do not take care, and produce 
a furious reaction. * E, L. L.,” for instance, in this month’s Cornhill, 
fights the Servants’ cause in a spirit as unfair as that exhibited by 
many of her clients, and provokes even those who, like ourselves, 
admit many of her principal propositions, into a state of mind 
which, being analysed, means merely,—** Well, then, it is a fight, | 
and we willsee whether capital and labour are such unequal foes.” | 


We have been all our lives on the side of labour as the more | 
feeble of the combatants, but ‘E. L. L.,” like many Unionists, | 


makes demands which kill all desire for fairness, or rather all 
possibility of acting in the spirit of fairness, and substitute for it 
an absolute determination to be master in one’s own house. She 
pushes her case till there is no principle left in the matter, till the 
unlucky person who pays wages, and keeps the household going, 
and, on the whole, benefits servants as much as they benefit | 
him, is regarded as a tolerated imbecile, fit to draw cheques, | 
but of no other importance whatever in the house, which, without | 
him, would have no existence at all. With her diatribes against | 


a servant to be educated into the region of thought and the wsthetics isa 
monstrosity calling for condemnation and dismissal. Some employers, 
and these by no means the minority, lament that servants are taught even 
to read or write. They maintain that the more ignorant the woman the 
more likely the machine. And a docile machine, a transferable slave— 
that is their ideal of a good servant. Yet there is no valid reason why a 
servant should not be well educated outside her professional duties— 
duties, let it be remembered, which cultured women consider so miserably 
unsatisfying, they think themselves degraded in performing, but which, en 
revanche, are held to be all-sufficient for the hearts and brains of their 
poorer sisters. Even intellect and intellectual rights are questions of 
social status in our free England, and poverty has no claim to knowledge. 
Why not? A box of crayons on the kitchen-table in the evening would 
not speil the pastry in the morning, and a piano below stairs would sound 
no more inharmoniously than a piano above stairs ; and for my own part, 
I cannot see why Betty should not utilise her leisure in higher ways than 
that eternal sewing which she generally does so ill.” 


This is the very madness of servantgalism, as vieible in Australia 
and New England, and destroys the notion of contract altogether. 


| We do not believe that in our day any mistress could or would 


interfere with a servant for learning German, but why is she 
bound to tolerate the nuisance of a badly played piano? It is no 


| worse than the piano upstairs? Yes, it is worse, just as, according 


to the old conundrum, two pigs squeaking under a gate are worse 
/than one, the piano on the basement being an addition to the 
piano on the drawing-room floor. Let “‘ E. L. L.” just try the ex- 
periment of living in a * terrace,” a ‘‘ crescent,” or a ‘‘ row,” and 
see whether the piano next door is or is not an addition to her 
comfort. She will find it as intolerable as any well-organised 
household of the middle-class would find a piano in the kitchen. 


| It would be better and easier to do without servants entirely, as 


many Viennese do, than to put up with such an endless and 
incurable nuisance. 

We entirely agree that, as matter of expediency, the less 
mistresses follow their servants about the better, because such 
following makes servants ill-tempered, and by destroying 


udal system of domestic servi my Geese tipeeingh t es : 
the old fe apa hter ~eigigaboong dig have come aque willingness, produces inelfliciency ; but “ E. L. L.” is surely talking 
pathy, although it is checked by a sense that if there are young | : ; 
nonsense when she condemns the practice on moral grounds, as if 


girls in the house, the mistress or her housekeeper must look after | 
them a little—say, one-tenth as much as she looks after her own | 


children and nieces—or there will be trouble of a grave kind to be 
borne, not by the mistress, but by the girls themselves; but if 


that system is abolished, there must be some other, and that other | 


is free contract. You cannot get along without some principle of 
some kind on which to fall back, and feudalism being dead, what 
other is there to be found except clear and resolute adherence to 
contract, modified only by character and by such friendship as | 
may arise. ‘*E, L. L.” says female servants are badly | 
treated from the beginning, being either sent down to the 
basement story—an arrangement of which, we confess, we never 
heard, except in a lodging-house, but which certainly does not 


injure the health of men-servants—or placed in the highest story | 


of the house. The latter is very often the case, is a matter of 
necessity, and is in no way unjust. Somebody must sleep there, 
i.¢., in the healthiest and airiest rooms in the whole house, suppos- 
ing the climate to be English ; and which is it to be—the children, 


who have no free choice, or the servants, who have as much free 
choice as anybody else wanting wages has, and a great deal wore? | 


They can stipulate for the drawing-room floor, if they like, with- 


out any other check than we give to tradesmen who say they | 
Doubt- | 


are very cheap, but they cannot send home goods. 


less the master and mistress can change places with their | 
servants, but, except under contract, why should they do) 


it, or why should “E. L. L.” expect it of them, any more 
than of those whom they 
désagrémens of employment are thoroughly well known? It 
is surely competent to householders to make contracts which 


involve sleeping on the fifth story without interference, if | 


those contracts are free, more especially if, as is really the case, 
health is in no way affected. “ E. L. L.,” however, while rejecting 


the feudal claim altogether—which we also reject, holding, with | 


her, that every servant has a clear right to depart in order to 
better herself or himself without leaving the slightest animosity 
behind, indeed, holding that no “ gratitude” is due for a contract 
freely made and carefully observed, least of all gratitude froin the 


payee to the payer—rejects also ali notion of the right of the | 
mistress to have any voice in the government of her own house. | 


She says :— 


“Tf the pleasures of servants are restricted, so is their sph-re of edu- | 


cation. Suppose fora moment that Betty was detected in any endeavour 
after improvement beyond the three R.’s? Suppose she set herself to 
learn French or German, to play the piano, to try her skill in paint and 


employ, and to whom the| 


| it were something not only silly, but base and oppressive. Why 
|is it base and oppressive, any more than the incessant watch- 
fulness of a shopwalker over shop-boys, or of a bank manager 
over bank clerks? It is sometimes the only way of getting 
work properly finished, and when it is done by a housekeeper, 
instead of a lady—that is, by a person much more inclined 
to be tyrannical —is thought the most natural thing in 
the world. ‘The refusal of leave in sickness or trouble is no doubt, 
under most circumstances, an oppression, but the refusal of the 
right to * answer ’—that is, to argue against a distinct order—isa 
mere matter of discipline, and strong language apart, no more 
degrades a servant than it degrades a First Licutenant when his 
| Captain reprimands him on the quarter-deck. No doubt many 
mistresses are harsh about illness, though many more are not, but 
what is the rationale of all this irritation ?— 


“ Servants have a proverb among themselves, mournfully true and as 
mournfully suggestive: ‘Service is no inheritance.’ There is not only 
| the demoralising impossibility of drawing any great prizes in the sor- 
did lottery of brooms and saucepans into which they have pat their all 
| —not only the impossibility of chance of making a solid provision for 
their future, save in the case of the upper servants of high-class 
| houses—but no length or fidelity of services constitutes a c/aim for sup- 
port when the working-time is over and old age has come on. Even in 
the case of a nurse who stands nearest to the family, and who has to 
| give more than mere time and professional deftness—a loving care that 
wages cannot buy nor repay—if she is to the mind of her mistress she is 
kept during the baby years when she is wanted, but no sooner is the 
nursery empty than she is found superfluous and dismissed. To be sure, 
in some good, loving households she is made one of the family for her 
| life; but these are comparatively rare instances, and, forthe most part, 
Nurse, however devoted she has been, is kept just for so long as she is 
of use in her department and not a moment beyond. All her maternal 
care of the children, her close attendance that rarely knows a break, 
the patience she must have with fractious tempers—a patience that the 
mother could not exercise, but that she expects to buy from a stranger for 
so much money and other considerations—her watchful days and sloep- 
less nights, all are forgotten if a ruffle comes upon the smooth surface 
of the conventional manners prescribed for servants, or if she has ont- 
lived the repeopling of the cradle. And if this is true of Nurse, it is 
doubly so of every other servant.” 


| Supposing the mistress to grant ‘ E. L, L.’s” propositions, will 
the maid grant them too,—will any servant, that is, agree 
to remain when a better position is open to her? Will 
the “good servaut” put up for years with the incidental 
|disagreeables of household life as the ‘good mistress” is 
asked to do? Certainly not, and where is the justice 
‘of asking unusual forbearance and kindness only from one 
lside? ‘The case of the nurse is, no doubt, hard, but why 


crayons? Would it be allowed? I think not. I think that a literary or!is it harder than that of the mistress who receives warn- 


artistic maid would rank as twin-sister with an immoral one, and that if 


i just as she has begun to trust her nurse, and finds her 


she wanted to keep her place she would have to understand that the golden | 19g J ; , 
apples of the tree of knowledge never grew for her plucking, and that for | children miserable for weeks? ‘There ought surely, if contracte 
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are to be of this kind, to be some equality in them; but “ E. L. L.” appear too absurd to merit a glance fifty or even twenty years 
holds all the rights to be on one side and all the duties on the | hence. Therefore, Mérimée, although one of the most richly cul- 
other, and would apparently agree with the Revolutionary Judge | tivated and keenest minds of the day, rigorously stripped bis stores 
who decreed that a man’s freehold did not belong to him, “ be- | of all “ thinking.” 
cause you and yours have had it a thousand years, and it is time All his pains, all his skill, all his art would no doubt 
the poor plaintiff should have a turn.” have left a poor result, if he had not been a born writer 
of romance; but that he was iu a high degree. His ima- 
¥ . ination was vivid, and his genius was so essentially dramati 
PROSPER MERIMEE. that it almost scomed peel for him to sink his identity 
S our readers know, a great stir was made in Paris recently | than to keep it. His feelings, his thoughts, his knowledge of 
by the appearance of two thick volumes of letters which | details, all naturally turn themselves into the form either of 
Prosper Mérimée bad written to an unknown lady. Who the | diiaamentin which there is not a trace of Mérimée himself—or of 
unknown lady was, even the publishers could not tell, and many | direct narrative, in which there is not a trace of the acute and 
were the guesses at those Paris dinner-tables which Mérimée had | sceptical scholar. It is true that he has written no fiction of the 
often brightened by his cynical and brilliant wit. But Mérimée highest order, and that only the blind idolatry of the Academy 
himself had filled so high a position in the Academy, and some of | can give him a place beside novelists of first-rate natural power. 
his attachments were said to have been so romantic, that the gayest | It is also true that he has created no great character, such as those 
and most gossiping city in the world could speak of nothing else | to which even lesser men than Shakespeare have given a more real 
than the mysterious letters for more than the nine days allotted to | existence than all save a few historic figures. Mérimée could 
the scrutiny of mystery or scandal. Yet no one seems to have | not do that, because he lacked breadth of sympathy, and the 
been able to lift the veil, Just when the curiosity was subsiding, power of seeing what is really grand, and the vigour of faculty 
it was again quickened by the report that the letters which the | which can carve out heroic proportions. Hence, in spite of what 
**Unconnue” herself had written to Mérimée were about to be | the Academy may say, he belongs to the second class of novelists, 
printed, and M. Michel Levy, the publisher, felt it needful to deny | But it would not be easy to name any one of that class who is 
the report, in the name of the lady herself. ‘Thus the gossip of | clearly his superior. Few are equal to him in native power, and 
Paris has taken a new start. We shall make no attempt to solve | he stands first of all in the consummate art with which he uses 
a mystery which is infinitely unimportant. The lady had a suffi- | bis materials. 
cient reason for hiding her name in the fact that she published the | The list of these works is small. We need not specify the 
letters at all; for she has grossly betrayed the sanctities of private | historical studies into which he put the results of his great scholar- 
friendship. Written with the careless ease of confidence, Mérimée’s | ship; for they seem to be written on the principle that the hues 
epistles give such glimpses of his own character, and speak so freely | of romance should be banished from history, that it should be 
of other people, that a man who was a paragon of reserve would | a chain of facts and arguments, as plainly stated as the re- 
have felt outraged if he had known that the loose epistolary talk | cords of a merchant’s invoice, and in fact, that it should be 
of thirty years would be told to Paris a couple of seasons after he | ag dull as an old almanack. Thus Mérimée the historian is 
was dead. Flung off from the point of the pen, the writing could | as different from Mérimée the novelist as Hallam is from 
not possess the polish and the exquisite fitness of phrase which Hawthorne; and five hundred years hence a keen critic might 
a consummate literary artist gave to all his handiwork. It is, in | ridicule the idea that the two Mérimées were the same man. 
truth, so loose and pointless in comparison with ‘‘ Colomba”’ and | Mérimée will be remembered on account of his dramas and his 
*¢ Carmen,” that Mérimée’s esthetic conscience would have smitten | novels alone, and the series is not long. First comes a collection of 
him with shame if he had learned that it was to be published ; | short Spanish dramas, which he wrote when he was a young man, 
such shame as common men would feel if they were to be con- | and which he pretended to be translations from the writings of a 
victed of burglary or murder,—for to Mérimée a bad phrase was gifted Spanish lady named Clara Gazul. He coolly gave a short 
more disgraceful than a bad deed. and circumstantial account of her life, every word, of course, being 
That fact will explain why the French speak of Mérimée | a pure invention. ‘Clara Gazul” was taken for a reality, how- 
with what may seem an unmeasured admiration. Here he has | ever; her genius was gravely discussed by the critics, and a 
been read by students, and some of his novels are sought at | Spaniard, ashamed to confess any iguorance of so gifted a country- 
Mudie’s ; but that is all. He is less known, for example, than | woman, declared that, although the French translation of the 
Edmond About, who, as Edmcnd About himself would cheer- | dramas was good, it was far inferior to the original. Mérimée 
fully admit, is incomparably inferior to Mérimée in originality | afterwards manufactured an Hungarian bard, songs and all. The 
of conception, in dramatic power, and even in the art of writing | deception made dupes of the German as well as the French critics, 
classic French. He is not so well known as Prévost-Paradol, | and set them wondering why so brilliant a writer had never been 
whose considerable ability and whose command of Orleanist sources | heard of beyond Hungary. Mérimée was so skilled a literary forger 
of admiration have given him a fame which puzzles those who | that he is said, when a raw youth, to have played a practical joke 
merely read his books. It is less surprising that in England | on Cuvier, by manufacturing for him an original letter of Robes- 
Mérimée should not be so well known as Balzac, Victor TLugo, | pierre, which delighted that hunter of autographs as well as truth. 
and George Sand, for even his most fervent devotees would scarcely | ‘The deception was not found out until a rival collector held the 
contend that he was the equal in genius of those great writers. | wonderful autograph up to the light, and saw that the water-mark 
But French critics seem to agree in believing that no writer of | on the paper bore a date later than that of Robespierre’s death. 
his time bids fairer to be read as well as remembered in the | Mérimée’s elaborate hoaxes respecting the Spanish dramatist and 
future. Such is the verdict which M. Taine gives in his calm and | the Hungarian bard were made with a keener eye for the truth of 
judicial preface to the ‘‘ Lettres } une Unconnue,” and it is | local details. They are so full of local colour, that they seemed 
based on the fact that Mérimée’s tastes and powers make him | to betray a leaning towards the Romantic school, and in truth 
essentially a classic. His writing has no tinge of what is they gave it a strong push forward in France. But Merimée’s 
merely local or temporary, and he carefully avoided all those | heart and intellect, as we have said, went wholly to the less 
arts which give popularity at the expense of future fame. | coloured classic style, and he had caught the devices of the 
Mérimée knew that he could gain crowds of readers by | Romantic school so easily, that he held it cheap. 
writing in a loud and lurid style. Again he saw that His “ opinions ” are seen in his series of short stories, and particu- 
temptation of dwelling, even in works of art, on the philosophical larly in ‘‘ Carmen” and *Colomba.” ‘The one story pictures the 
ideas which may be floating about the air. ‘Thackeray does so, gipsies and smugglers of Spain; the other, the banditti of Corsica 
and gives us the philosophy of cynicism. Balzac does so, and we | and the effects of the blood-feud. Although a polished Parisian, 
get such a philosophy as Solomon might have penned after seeing | Mérimée was strangely fond of mixing with outcasts, and he 
the French Revolution, ruining himself on the Stock Exchange, | found a particularly strong attraction in the Spanish gypsies. 
living in Parisian cafés for twenty years, and, on the morrow of a | He liked to visit their tents, to sit at their fires, to hear their 
night's debauch, writing under the stimulus of a tremendous head- stories, to tell them stories out of his own head; and we may 
ache. George Eliot does so, and her fine narrative or pungent | be sure that so wonderful a romancer beat them at their 
dialogue is stopped to let us hear a little diluted Comtism, | own trade. This pastime was the easier to him because he 
lifted above dogmatism by the sense of mystery which lives even | was a master, not only of pure Spanisb, but of Spanish patois, 
in those religious natures that choke themselves with proposi- | and because he had a considerable acquaintance even with the 
tions. But Mérimée saw that nothing is so fleeting as the fashions | dialect which the gipsies use when talking to each other. 
of philosophy. Ideas which seem grand to us will seem common- | “ Carmen” is the result of the experience which he gained from 
place to our children. Speculations which set us reflecting will | contact with his wild friends. But it is more than a picture of 
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gipsy life ; it is also a picture of the social effects which spring Colomba represents the old wild instincts of tribal days warring 
from the tribal instinct. He wanted to show how immense is its | with the instincts which have been generated by the teaching of 
force, both for good and evil; how overmastering isits influence on Christianity and the relations of civilised society. 

the members of a gipsy band ; how it can make a personactatone, Most of Mérimée's other tales are like ‘*Colomba” and 
time like a hero, and at another like a fiend; and how the abso- “Carmen,” in so far as they picture with consummate artistic 
lute devotion and self-sacrifice of the martyr may be seen in a | Simplicity elementary feelings which may take new forms in 
Spanish gipsy, who, although a smuggler, a liar, a thief, a murderer, | different ages and different men, but which never die. They 
and a hired cut-throat, will yet die for his gang. Mcrimée does | reveal nothing of Mérimée as a man. But the newly-published 
not indeed state such a proposition, or even hint it, but he letters do, and we know of him from other sources. And Mérimée 
brings it out with ghastly vividness by the sheer power of story- as a man is hardly less striking a figure than Merimée as an artist. 
telling. Carmen, a gipsy woman, is a paragon of fascinating wicked- But we must defer the task of tracing its strange and subtle and 
ness, and she drags down to ruin a stupid, good-natured fellow, who | melancholy lines. 

styles himself Don José. For her he spoils his prospects of rising asa — 

soldier, stabs one of his officers in a fit of wild passion, and deserts. | 

For her he becomes a smuggler and an outlaw. For her he | LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

quarrels with one of his companions, challenges him to fight, and ——— 

kills him, She hangs on him with the weight of a millstone, and | THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 

all the time she is a brilliant, laughing, sneering devil. ‘There is (To THe Eprror oF Tuk “ SPECTATOR.” 

no crime that she is not ready to prompt or commit,—none but Sir,—The words which I have just written at the head of this 
one, and that is treachery to her tribe, and to her tribal oaths. letter are as disagreeable to me as any words can be. I am 
Don José, on the other hand, is infatuated in his devotion until annoyed by the agitation and controversy called forth on this 
she gives him cause for jealousy, and then he strikes her. That subject, indifferent to many of the claims made, and antagonistic 
blow destroys her love for him, and frees her from the duty of | to most of the so-called champions of women’s rights. But still I 
following him wherever he goes. But it does not free her from | am a woman, and I begin to be weary of the ceaseless impertinen- 
the duty of waiting to be killed, if it should be his sovereign will to cies which your contemporaries think it right and in good taste to 
take her life, and she obeys that savage code of wifely duty witha level at all women, because they have, or think they have fit cause 
savage stoicism. Don José commands her to go with him to America, | of objection against afew. The leading article in the Pall Mull 
in order that they may there begin a new life; but she refuses, with | Gazette for Wednesday, 4th of March, has just struck me, a per- 
the quiet resolution of one for whom death has no fears. Don José | fectly inoffensive woman, who never, so far as I am aware, did 
then goes to a hermit, and pays the holy man to say a mass for a | anything or said anything to justify the insolent generalising of 
soul that is about to pass away. Returning to the spot at which the journalist, with a sense of injury which Iam sure many women 
be left Carmen, he finds her sitting there awaiting doom. ‘They | will share, though self-respect and unwillingness to identify them- 
journey together for 4 time in silence, until, drawing his sword, | selves with the rampant advocates of universal equality keep them 
Don José bids her choose whether she will go with him or die. | silent. The subject of the article I refer to is ‘* The Women’s 
She calmly says that she chooses to die, aod he strikes her dead. | Whiskey War,” and this strange crusade is quoted as an instance of 
Then he gives himself up to the first body of gendarmes that he | what is likely to occur should a ‘ Women’s Disabilities’ Removal 








meets, and while lying in gaol, on the eve of execution, he tells the 
story to Mérimée. It isa terrible picture of a being who seems abso- 
lutely devoid of moral sense, and yet is capabie of as intense devo- 
tion to an ideal as the loftiest notes of the moral sense can prescribe ; 
a mysteriously mutilated being, defying all the precepts of the moral 
law as it is understood in Churches and interpreted in senates, yet 
capable, when her profound tribal instincts are moved by intense 
emotion, of calmly waiting for the sternest fate that the gods can 
bring; a being guided purely by a mysterious instinct, built up 
‘by centuries of transmitted qualities, and brought to a climax in 
one hour of tremendous agony, which seems to scorch away with 
its heat a whole life of crime, and leave a certain memory of 
good. The character is not one of those that are remembered by 
the mob of readers, yet there are few more powerful conceptions 
in the literature of our time, and we know of none in which the 
materials have been employed with more dramatic vividness. 

We need say less about ‘* Colomba,” because the story is better 
known in England. It is a Corsican tale of two families, who are 


the lords of their native village, and who have been at feud with | 


ach other for generations. At the end of the war which was 
cut short by Waterloo the head of one is a colonel and the other 





Bill” be passed in England, or, as the writer in the Pall Mall Gazette 
| prefers to put it, ‘¢a fair illustration of the sort of effects which 
| would be produced if women in general were taught to believe 
that the old notions of female modesty and decorum were all 
cen? The ‘‘women’s whiskey war” is, he tells us, ‘*a 
typical specimen of the sort of forces with which our women's- 
rights agitators are playing. Turn women into politicians, and 
they become at once violent and passionate,” he goes on; ‘ they 
see an evil, they determine to put it down, without the least 
respect for the rights or property of others ;” and he proceeds to 
imagine the likely case of “‘ women mobbing a man for not going 
to church, or for going to what they regard as the wrong church.” 
Now may I ask upon what ground an assumption so sweeping and 
so injurious is founded? ‘The “ women’s whiskey war” is not 
more wonderful as a specimen of human eccentricity than are 
some other social phenomena exhibited to the world by men in 
America, but nobody, so far as I am aware, has ever supposed 
that the adaptation of American institutions to English use would 
instantly establish among us the reign of Judge Lynch and 
the bowie-knife. Upon what ground do writers go who 
thus assume women to be actuated by one mad, general 





a lawyer. They quarrel as their fathers and grandfathers have | impulse, and incapable of being moved by ordinary human 
done before them, and the colonel is shot by an unknown hand. | sentiments, public opinion, and all the limitations of feeling and 
Suspicion falls on the lawyer, and to Colomba, the daughter of | action common to the race to which, I presume, we belong as 
the murdered man, the suspicion is a certainty. She is beautiful, | muchas men do? Is it really the opinion of some men that women 
gentle, and womanly ; but she is a Corsican, and the first duty of ‘area dangerous revolutionary sect, only to be kept from turning 
& Corsican is revenge. So she flings her whole heart into the | the world upside down by strenuous repression? Or if this is not 
task of vengeance, and she thinks it must be executed by her | the common opinion, why should good writers and journalists of 
brother, a soldier in the French Army. But he has learned soft | the higher class give such frequent expression to the sentiment ? I 
European ways during his campaign in Europe ; he looks witli dis- can understand the virulence of the social assaults upon women in 
gust on the savagery of the Corsican blood-feud, which exacts life | another of your contemporaries more easily, for they are a profit- 
for life, and he turns away with terror from the fierce promptings ‘able branch of trade, bighly attractive to the assailed as well as 
of his beautiful sister. The Barriccini family are guilty, for all the assailants, and therefore carry with them a comprehensible 


that. The young man turns away the more emphatically, because advantage. But I am at a loss to know what good can come of 


his clear intellect tells him that Colomba’s belief in the guilt of | these injurious generalisations, which are so very common, and 
' which can be only founded on theory, since they have no facts to 


their hereditary foe rests on insufficient evidence. Yet the fates ' s ti 
fight against him; for the quarrel between the two families | rest upon,—women, as yet, never having had it in their power, if it 
deepens, and the two sons of the lawyer lie in wait to shoot him. | had been their will, to act in the manner which their critics take 


They fire, and wound him; he fires, and kills both. Thus blood for granted. Why should we, I repeat, women, who do nothing 
is washed out by blood. ‘The story is told with wonderful | to subject ourselves to impertinent remark, be thus publicly and 
force, simplicity, and vividness. So far, indeed, it is Mérimée’s generally insulted, because there are foolish women in the world, 
masterpiece, But the tale draws a further intensity from its as there are, Heaven knows, foolish men enough to match them ? Is 
revelation of the savage instinct of revenge striking clean through | it a high sense of masculine superiority, or good taste on the part of 
the mass of civilised ideas of daty, like a piece of primary rock the stronger, or that fine feeling of justice which men, we are told, 
pushing its way into the daylight through soil and foliage. | possess so much more generally than women, which dictates 
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this treatment ? It has never occurred to me personally to wish 
for a vote, nor do [ consider it a sublime privilege to assist infini- 
tesimally in deciding whether a very common-place man on the 
Liberal side, or a man a little worse than common-place on the 
Conservative, should represent the little borough in which I live, 
but I confess that my patience begins to be exhausted by this hot 
railing against my ‘‘ side.” 
in the mass, and our sons taught to despise us? We take the 
railing with much outward patience, not caring to identify our- 
selves with any ‘‘shrieking sisterhood,” but if you think we like 
it, you are infinitely mistaken ; and what I want to know is, on 
what principle this mode of treating the subject is adopted? Is 
it to be taken as evidence of a wide and universal contempt and 
dislike on the part of men for their mothers, wives, sisters, and 
daughters? Iam very loth to suppose such a general feeling 
possible, and it would bea very sad thing for society if it were so ; 
but if not this, what is the reason of it? It may be the mere ex- 
pression of a manly superiority so far beyond question that it is 
no longer necessary to prove it; butit sounds very much more like 
the shrill scolding of a counsel who has ceased to believe in his 
cause, and who feels (as we have seen in a recent case) general 
and sweeping denunciation to be as good a way as any of making 
up for the absence of evidence. Such vituperation is called 
‘s womanish ” in ordinary phraseology. May I suggest that it is 
as little dignified as it is generous? I, for one, am so weary of 
being abused, and set down as an impersonation of absolute folly, 
inconsideration, and unreason, that I begin to ask myself whether 
the theories of Mr. John Stuart Mill on the subject are really so 
fantastic and contradictory to experience as I once thought them. 
They can scarcely be more so than are the assumptions on the 
other side.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 





PUNCTUALITY ON RAILWAYS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THB “ SPECTATOR,”) 
S1r,—Are we fatalists, or are we simply too lazy and helpless to 
make a vigorous move towards diminishing the danger of travelling | 
by railway ? The number of accidents reported in the newspapers 


may perhaps have been considerably increased by the watchfulness | 


of those whose duty it is to write about them, and it may be that 


we all search out the reports with morbid curiosity, but it certainly 


strikes most readers of the daily press that there has lately been an | 
alarming recurrence of the heading ‘* Railway Accident.” Of 
course there are, and must always be, certain elements of danger | 
which cannot be eliminated. Individuals, too, will show the frailty | 
of human nature by occasional neglect in the midst of a generally 
careful life; neglect which may produce no particular results, and 
may escape notice, but at another time may lay the foundation of | 
ahecatomb. Axles may snap without warning, ‘chairs’ may be- 
come loose and never be fastened; but the first thing to do is to 
clear away, if possible, those casualties which are the result of 
system. 

A perfect system may be, as I say, occasionally spoilt by indi- 
vidual inattention, but what is to be said in favour of one which | 
is not only liable to such a source of danger, but is in itself the 
foundation of most accidents. I refer to the plan which allows a | 
time-table to make certain promises and the trains to disregard | 


guidance of a confiding public. 
I once noticed some carpenters who were to make a partition in 


these, as though they were merely hints thrown out for ae 
| 
| 


aroom. ‘They proceeded to put together a slight framework of | 


Why should we women be insulted | 


spots it may reasonably stop, and has a fair time given for so doing 
others it ought to pass with nothing morethana friendly recognition, 
if it is to keep up its punctuality to the end of the journey. It can, 
smoke as it goes along, and if it be of a high class, it may even 
drink without stopping, but as for staying to play at pitch-and-toss 
with casual horse-boxes, that is a very grave offence. 
| ‘This is an age of machinery, but machinery requires what the 
| age does not seem invariably to possess,—regularity. Now, punc- 
| tuality is, to a great extent, a matter not only of individual habit, 
| but of ordinary fashion. I have known schools, for instance, where 
| it was not the fashion to be very particular as to time. At one 
| there had been established among the boys a rule, in which 
| the masters certainly did not always acquiesce, that if a master 
were more than a quarter of an hour late for a lesson they might 
cut.” Well, such a thing did not often happen, but the very 
_ existence of such a traditional arrangement shows that such un- 
punctuality was not unknown. Again, I know another place, 
| where a master considers it a very exceptional case if he ig a 
minute late for a lesson. There it is simply the fashion to be- 
in time. 
| It would be interesting to discover what influence the intro~ 
| duction and improvement of clocks and watches have had 
|on the human race; whether it is a real advantage to have 
Greenwich time telegraphed throughout the kingdom, or whether- 
it is a hollow mockery. In the case of irregularity on our rail- 
ways the public are partly to blame. We have a way of running 
things rather too fine. The French have a dodge for securing the- 
early arrival of their passengers which is hardly worth copying, but 
is worth recording, it is so childish. I was intending one day last 
summer to go from Paris to Versailles, and proceeded to the St. 
Lazare station. I felt sure I was in good time until I got close to 
the station, when [ noticed to my surprise that the clock outside 
indicated that there was not much time to spare. On getting to 
the platform, I looked at the clock inside, and found that this was 





| five minutes slower than the other, being, in fact, the true time. 


In the train a fellow-passenger explained, with all the descriptive 
pantomime of his nation, that the discrepancy was intentional; it 
was meant to hurry the ursuspecting one, and make him,—here he 
went through a vigorous imitation of running. 

Another plan of theirs is more sensible, though perhaps it might 
not do here,—it might be galling to the independent spirit of the 
Briton. At some stations, I dare say at all of them, there isa 
regular notice that no luggage can be registered within ten 
minutes before the time at which the train is to start, and no 
tickets can be obtained during the last five minutes. 

Whatever may be the inconvenience of their methods, they 


certainly do set us a good example in the matter of regularity. If, 


after all, we cannot learn a lesson, if we must go on in our own 
peculiar way, if some of the prolific causes of horrible accidents 


cannot be eliminated, it must be the duty of ingenious philanthro- 
| pists to devise trains that shall stand the rude shocks,—trains. 


fitted with wonderful buffers, or most softly padded compartments, 
or provided with compressible ‘*dummies,” which shall make the 


colliding masses come to a gradual and harmless stand-still.—I am, 


Sir, &c., 


Rossall, Fleetwood, March 4, 1874. A. A. Bourne. 





AFRICA OF THE ANCIENTS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


odd pieces of wood, until it fitted the place intended for the | Srr,—Your correspondent “S. D. C.” asks at what time within 
partition. They next cut it into parts that could be got out the historical period I suppose the Southern part of Northern 
through the doorway, and afterwards made it up again as a model. ; Africa was washed by the ocean, and upon what evidence or 
This seemed to me a clumsy and unworkmanlike mode of action, | authority. In reply, I may say that all the writers of antiquity 
but it certainly was practical. There was no relying upon | who treat upon the subject take it for granted that Africa was of 
measures that might possibly be inaccurate and figures that might comparatively limited dimensions, extending not farther than, if so 
get multiplied or added up wrong. There was the absolute structure | far as, the equator. ‘The chief evidence upon which I have based 
to be copied. Now suppose Railway Companies were to apply this my assertion is not historical at all, but demonstrably scientific, the 
principle to the construction of their time-tables. Let them start historical being merely corroborative. If I had not the former, I 
a train of weight and length about the average of what would be doubt not I should be asking for the latter, so prejudiced in favour 
required in the course of ordinary traffic, and let it go through the of what are called ‘received opinions” on a subject into which 
ordinary routine in stoppages, the taking-up and putting-down of | we have been educated do we become, that we are blind to every 
passengers. What sort of relation would the table thus produced other interpretation. I believe that the main reason why the 
bear to the theoretically calculated one? For all I know, this | ancients and the moderns are at so much variance in regard to 
may have been originally done, and a frequent repetition of such a | Africa—and indeed many other subjects—is that the latter have 
performance might be inconvenient ; but if it has ever been done, | not clearly understood what the former were talking about, that 
the results do not seem to have become traditional. As it is, the | there has not been a strict definition of terms or subject-matter. 
train, in order to fulfil its advertised directions, ought to behave! Herodotus tells us that about 150 years before his time, about 
in a theoretical manner. There ought to be no stopping at those | 600 years B.C., some Phoenicians in the service of Pharaoh Necho- 
stations for which there is no advertised allowance of time. A | sailed down the Red Sea into the Southern Ocean, turned to the 
train, in fact, behaves like a disobedient errand-boy. At certain | west, and after a voyage of upwards of two years, passed through 
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the Pillars of Hercules into the Mediterranean. On this voyage lated what to me does not seem credible, but may to others,” it is 
his words are :—‘* Libya shows itself to be surrounded by water, as if he said, “If I have any faith in my own opinion as to the 
except so much of it as borders upon Asia. Necho, King of Egypt, | configuration of the southern coast of Libya, then this statement 
was the first whom we know of that proved this . . . . . . he sent of the Phoenicians is incredible; for to believe it is to believe 
certain Pheenicians in ships, with orders to sail back through the that that coast runs for the most part in a westerly direction, 
Pillars of Hercules into the Northern Sea, and so to return to| whereas I am very well satisfied that it does not, but runs ina 
Egypt. The Phoenicians accordingly, setting out from the Red N.N.W. direction, and therefore to one sailing round Africa the 
Sea, navigated the Southern Sea ; when autumn came, they went sun could not be on the right hand nor the left. 
ashore and sowed the land by whatever part of Libya they | Of course Herodotus may be wholly wrong, but that does not 
happened to be sailing, and waited for harvest; then having in the lest affect the correct interpretation of his meaning in this 
reaped the corn, they put to sea again. When two years had | passage, which depends not on the correctness or incorrectness of 
thus passed, in the third, having doubled the Pillars of Hercules, | his opinion, but upon the compatibility or incompatibility of the 
they arrived in Egypt, and related what to me does not seem statement of the Phoenicians with that opinion. 
credible, but may be to others, that when sailing round Libya) Now what were the dimensions of Africa according to him? 
they had the sun on their right hand,—w¢ tepit?.wovrss r7y From the mouth of the Nile to Elephantine is 16 days; this, 
AsBuny rov Hrsov soyov &¢ ra deEse.” added to the four months’ journey and voyage from Elephantine to 
A great deal has been written on this expedition—on a totally | the Automoli (lib. 2, 31), gives 136 days’ journey at least as the 


wrong basis, I maintain—and the generally received opinion of | length of Africa. Making full allowance for the winding of the 
geographers and historians, although Gosselin, Rennel, Heeren, | Nile, Africa must be placed as far south as 8° N. lat. at least, 
and Grote must be excepted, appears to be that these Pheenicians | which is certainly farther south than Arabia, which Herodotus 
never doubled the Cape of Good Hope. But it does not therefore | considered the most southern country of the world,—if he did not 


follow that Libya was not circumnavigated by them. I hold that | include Libya in the acté Arabia. In regard to the breadth, from 
when they reached Zanzibar, or some point short of it, they found | the Egy ptian T hebes to “the Atlantes, inhabiting the Atlas 
the Atlantic extending in a north-west direction to Marocco, | mountains, which extend beyond the Pillars of Hercules,” was a 
sweeping over a great part of the Sahara; Central and West Africa | 50 days’ journey. ' " , 
being a large island to the south, to the south of which lay another, If we therefore suppose Africa to be a right-angled triangle, 
smaller island, the present South Africa. That the Sahara is the | having the right angle at the mouth of the Nile, and the perpen- 
bed of a sea cannot, I think, be disputed ; its level is not much | dicular to be represented by, say, only 100 days’ journey, and the 
above that of the Mediterranean, and its very irregular breadth | base a 50 days’ journey along the Mediterranean, the hypotenuse 
and outline favour the opinion. | will be a line running in a N.N.W. direction, or practically north. 
It is, I believe, just because the Africa of that day is supposed If we examine another part of Herodotus’s account, we shall find 
to have been of the enormous extent of the Africa of the present sufficient to show that the Africa of Necho’s day lay wholly, or almost 
time that the story of the circumnavigation has been rejected by Wholly,inthenorthern hemisphere. ‘And whenautumn—?0so7wpov 
many modern writers. I do not hesitate to say that, having re- —came,” he says, ** going ashore, they sowed the land, wheresoever 
gard to the manner in which the ancients crawled along even a | Of Libya they happened to be sailing, and waited for the harvest 


not unknown coast—it must, too, be borne in mind that this was —~*% aunrov—and having reaped the corn, they set sail.” Now 
an exploring expedition—and the statement that ‘‘ when autumn °¢ of the objections raised to this circumnavigation of Africa is 


came they went ashore and sowed the land by whatever part of | that the Phoenicians appear to have a good knowledge of the 
Libya they happened to be sailing, and reaped the corn” (which 8°880ns of Southern Africa, and this is not admitted. ‘That they 
they must have done twice), it is utterly impossible that they had a knowledge of the seasons of the country along which they 
could bave accomplished the voyage in anything approaching the, sailed is certainly to be gathered from Herodotus, and this is, I 
stated time. ‘think, an evidence of the truth of their story, and that their 
As the late Sir George C. Lewis has remarked, the general Voyage Was wholly in the northern hemisphere. They make no 
system of navigation in antiquity, whether the vessel was impelled | Temark about the seasons—and yet if they sailed round the Cape 
by sails or oars, was to keep close to shore, and never venture into they must have observed that they were exactly reversed—but 
the open sea, except to reach an island or cross a channel, and speak of autumn and harvest in just the same way in which they 
must necessarily have been very slow; besides, navigation was would had they been sailing about the Mediterranean. 
suspended during the winter months and at night. The late Sir George C. Lewis, who considered the voyage im- 
To give an instance, Alexander’s fleet was 147 days—not, how- possible even on the score of time, maintained that they could not 
ever, all sailing days—in sailing 1,500 miles, from the Indus to have provided themselves with seeds proper for the different 
the Persian Gulf, at which rate the voyage round the present climates and soils,—and the argument is, no doubt, a good one, if 
Africa would occupy at least six years, incluling necessary stop- | they had sailed round the Cape; but of this argument, and of 
pages. The statement of the Phoenicians that when sailing °VeTY other that has been advanced, I hold that the foundation is 
round Libya they had the sun on their right hand would not of | 8" assumption without foundation, viz., that the voyage, if it was 
itseif prove that they had doubled the Cape, as has been so con made, was round the Cape. I hold, too, that it was made across 
fidently stated, or even crossed the equator. For the phenomenon the Sabara, and not one of the arguments touches that view. 
to happen, it was only necessary for them, about the time of the Every writer on the subject has been either demolishing or up- 
summer solstice, to sail south of the ‘Tropic of Cancer, which they holding a statement which Herodotus never made nor intended, 
could do by advancing only half the extent of the modern Red Sea. that the expedition sailed round a point 5,000 miles from the Red 
Herodotus did not doubt that Africa was surrounded by water Se. @ nit se } 
except where it joined Asia, and it is probable that it did not, I shall with your permission, Sir, next week consider the voyages 
according to him, extend so far south as the southern of the two of Hanno and Eudoxus and the leading criticisms thereon, and 
Aktai, or coastlands, which lay west of Persia, viz., Asia Minor endeavour to prove that as late as 150 B.C. there was a direct 
and Arabia, of which last Libya formed a portion; for “ Arabia communication by sea from Marocco to Zanguebar.—I am, Sir, 
is,” he says, ‘the farthest of the inhabited countries towards the “°- B. G, JENKINS. 
south.” He could not but be aware—since he had travelled as [You must be much less lengthy, then. We have had to reduce 
far south as Elephantine, on the verge of the torrid zone, and | your letter already.—Ep. Spectator.} 
knew that a great territory Jay further to the south—that there 
was a part of Africa in which, during a portion of the year, the 
sun must be on the right hand of one travelling to the west. But, 
this was not Ierodotus’s difficulty, as is so universally supposed ; 














THE NAME OF THE NEW MEMBER FOR PERTUSHIRE, 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Permit me to call attention to the singular treatment which 
his difficulty lay in believing that the Phcenicians, in sailing round the name of the new Member for Perthshire has for some time 
Africa, would sail to any extent in a westerly dtrection, and there- | been receiving. In 1866, Mr. William Stirling, of Keir, assumed 
fore with the sun on their right hand. With his conception of the Maxwell of Pollok Baronetey, derived through a maternal 
Africa, he supposed them to sail to its southern point—which, I uncle from Sir John Maxwell, a member of King William IIL’s 
think, we will find Herodotus placed somewhat west of south— , Council, and one of the chief men concerned in bringing about the 
with the sun before, overhead, or behind them, according to the Union between England and Scotland, in the reign of Queen Anne. 
Season ; and having doubled this point, to sail, not west, nor even On assuming the baronetcy, Sir William’s surname became thence- 
north-west, but north-north-west, or practically north, and there- forward a compound word, ‘ Stirling-Maxwell,” but very rarely 
fore with the sun not on the right or left hand, but before, is it recoguised as such, either by book-makers or newspaper 
Overhead, or behind them. ‘Therefore when he says, “They re- | writers. The biographical sketch of him given in the latest 
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edition of **Men of the Time” (1872) is under the head 
% Maxwell.” So is the account of himself and his family 
which appeared last year in Burke’s ‘‘ Peerage and Baronetage.” In 
the ‘*Post-Office London Directory ” for the present year his name 
and address occur under the word ‘‘ Maxwell.” You, Sir, are 
usually the pink of accuracy, yet, in your allusion to the recent 
election in Perthshire two or three weeks ago, you actually lay 
hold of the first half of Sir William’s surname, metamorphose it 
into a Christian name, and call the baronet “Sir Stirling Max- 
well.” And in the Times of last week, in the list of new M.P.’s, 
I find entered, ‘‘ Maxwell, William Stirling.” 

It is only right to add that both in ‘‘ Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates” and in the ‘* British Museum Library Catalogue” the 
fact of Sir William’s surname being a compound word—as clearly 
proven by the manner in which it is printed on the title-pages of 
the various works published by him since 1866—is fully recog- 
nised, and the name proper given under the letter ‘‘S.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., L. 





POETRY. 
— 
‘LOVE-FLOWERS. 
On! who was watching when Love came by, 
When Love came here in the glad spring hours ? 


The scarf was torn from his laughing eye, 
And he wore instead a wreath of flowers. 


The wreath of flowers his head went round 

And about his eyes, as the scarf had been ; 
But in vain the flowery band was bound, 

For he peeped the flowers and leaves between. 


He wore no quiver, he bore no bow, 
And innocent looked as a blinded boy ; 
With flowers about him, above, below, 
The spirit he seemed of spring and joy. 


But here and there he let fall a flower, 
The cruel, the bright little blinded god ; 
And watching, I saw that hour by hour 
These blooms took root in the green spring sod. 


And whoso plucks the flowers that grow 
From the blooms Love flung from his wreaths above, 
Though sweetest-seeming of blossoms they blow, 
His heart shall be hot with the madness of love. 











F. W. B. 


BOOKS. 
ee eee 

HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE.* | 
Ir is difficult to see what good purpose the editor of these | 
“posthumous works” thought would be served by publishing | 
them as they stand. Of the three Jarge volumes, containing | 
upwards of 2,000 pages, two are wholly occupied with Mr. | 
Buckle’s Common-Place Books. We are told that he worked at | 
these for several hours every day, and there is in them a 
vast amount of miscellaneous information on an infinite variety 
of topics. The editor, however, has exhibited more loyalty than 
judgment in giving everything as it stood, blunders included. 
In these days of much writing, it is hard to keep abreast of 





| 
| 


the works of even valued and important authors, as they issue | 


in swift succession from the press. 
to the author’s study, and asked to learn the processes as well 
as the results of his labours, life will be too short for half its 
duties. There is much curious information in these volumes. 


If we are to be introduced | 


But there is much also that is trivial, and if the printing of Mr. | 


Buckle’s notes was deemed an act of loyalty to his memory, a fourth 
part of what is here given might have sufficed. Hero-worship is 
carried to an irrational extreme when the erroncous statements of 
an author in his daily jottings are retained, on the plea that though 
they may appear to be mistakes, they might possibly have proved 
to be deliberate opinions of the author, which he could perhaps have 
substantiated. 

This reverence for the letter is carried so far, that the references 
in the index to the Common-Place Books, prepared by Mr. Buckle, 
to articles that have been omitted, ‘‘ on account of the subjects of 
which they treated,” are retained, that so the index might be 
given verbatim. The first and smallest volume of the three is 
of a less unsatisfactory character than the other two. Init we 





* Miscellancous and Posthumous Works of Henry Thomas Buckle. Edited, with a 
Biographical Notice, by Helen Taylor. 
and Co. 1872, 


3 yols. London: Longmans, Green, 


have, following the brief biographical notice, a number of « neg 

” , s4s : ag 
ments” of Mr. Buckle’s composition, with about a hundred pages 
of more complete essays and articles. ‘These ‘ Fragments” illus- 
trate the author's views, though it is doubtful if they will be read 
consecutively by any who are not in close sympathy with Mr. 
Buckle. The biographical notice is meagre and scanty. ‘The slight 
observations of the editor are eked out by the undiscriminatine 
eulogy of an admirer. For anything like a comprehensive estimate 
of the man and his work, we must look elsewhere than to these 
ponderous tomes. Since Mr. Buckle believed, as we are told, that 
he had attained ‘‘some valuable principles,” some ‘“ glimpses of 
truth not hitherto recognised,” and the possession of these was to 
him ‘the call to an apostleship in as true and earnest a sense as 
ever was realised by missionary or philanthropist,” we wish the 
editor and her correspondents had expended some of their super- 
fluous enthusiasm in revealing the grounds and nature of both the 
‘‘ apostleship” and the new “ truth.” 

Mr. Buckle’s ‘‘ apostleship ” remains unacknowledged. No doubt 
his Iistory of Civilisation produced an extraordinary impression 
when it appeared. The reception of the work exceeded the most 
sanguine anticipations of his friends. ‘‘ He sprang at once into 
celebrity, and singularly enough, considering the nature of the book, 
heattained not merely to literary fame, but to fashionable notoriety. 
To his own great amusement, he became the lion of the season ; his 
society was courted, his library besieged with visitors, and invita- 
tions poured in upon him, even from houses where philosophica} 
speculation had surely never been a passport before.” This is far 
from proving the presence of a writer capable of revealing ‘* valu- 
able principles ” and opening up “ glimpses of truth not hitherto 
recognised.” 

The world found in the book theories which may be said to have 
been at that time ‘‘in the air.” Mr. Buckle did not reveal new 
principles, but he put in distinct and attractive form views pre- 
viously announced, and which had occurred to many minds. No 
doubt the boldness and scope of his great design attracted atten- 
tion and excited curiosity. The idea of including the history of 
civilisation under laws, of tracing in the seemingly orderless move- 
ments of men and nations a connection of cause and effect similar 
to the order observable in the relations of mechanical forces, 
responded to an intellectual craving of the hour. Here, it was 
fancied, was a man able to lay all branches and departments of 
human knowledge under contribution. In the busy nineteenth 
century, with its great subdivision of labour, here was a writer 
who had seemingly gone near to master the omne scibile in 
all branches of inquiry. The dogmatic assurance with which 
his conclusions were set forth contributed at first to the reputation 
of the book. ‘There was no painful balancing of elaborate argu- 
ments, but the bold sweep as of a master’s hand reaching startling 
results, that were given forth without faltering or hesitation. Mr. 
Buckle was an omnivorous reader, and his life had been that of a 
recluse. Unused to the ways of the world and unaccustomed 
to opposition—for in his library, like the preacher in his 
pulpit, he had everything his own way—he declared the results 
of his investigations with uncompromising self-assurance. Of 
Mr. Buckle, more than most literary students, it may be said his 
life wasin his library. Its character grew out of the complexity and 
variety of his reading. He was a product, rather than a producer, 
for the intellectual thread by which he strung together his obser- 
vations of men and things was not more original than the mate- 
rials with which he worked. These were supplied to him at second- 
hand, for in no branch of knowledge did he go to the fountain- 
head and learn through experience. His life was wholly in and 
with his books, and his sole ambition was to be able some time to 
show ‘something in return” for the tear and wear of his brain ia 
his study. 

Mr. Buckle’s warmest admirers must admit that his name is not 
the tower of strength it was afew years ago. In saying that, we do 
not refer to the fact that he has been proved guilty of blunders, 
or that his theories regarding the character of and parts played 
by individual nations have been found misleading. We speak 


lof the outcome of his contributions to a theory of history 





and civilisation. 1t was as the author of a new philosophy 
of history that he startled the world. As Bacon bad put men 
on the right track in the observation of nature, and Adam 
Smith had done the same in regard to man’s relations to nature, 
Mr. Buckle fancied he could complete their work by leading the 
way to a scientific estimate of human nature,—that is, of the mind 
of man as acting on and acted upon by what was external to him. 
We are able (he said) to deal only with phenomena. These 
have been mapped out and their laws, or order and correla- 
tions, determined in the external world. In that province 
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we have advanced to the high, if not ultimate generalisa- |e world a philosophy of history, he ignored the work done by 
tio of gravitation. Why may not the same thing be | others greater than himself in the eame field. In a few years 
done for human nature, by observing and classifying the | it will probably be difficult to say what he accomplished by his 
phenomena which it presents—which are the outcome and index | J/istory of Civilisation. 
of what it is—in history? Shall we not best read the laws of | 
mind in the results it has emo ON is to say, in the history | ROUND ABOUT THE ISLANDS.* 
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and nations? We shall find the laws that have determined the | ta wi meee eR week, a Mr. Scott's estimate of its 
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the tourist who seeks for beautiful scenery and for nothing beyond. | journal, and it is possible that some readers may have con- 
The writer, however, asserts that at Scarborough you can enjoy | sidered them amusing. That the simplest sights in nature, and 
the calm pleasures of the country and the more exciting pleasures the most familiar scenes, may be so described as to give genuine 
| pleasure we have no doubt whatever. Some of the most delightful 


of dissipation at the same time. 


“Tt is at nightfall,” he exclaims, “that Scarborough is unrivalled. books we possess—White’s N 


Here there is no necessity to take a train in search of pleasure, or to | 


scramble home again along a rocky road or a dangerous cliff. Your 
amusement is brought to your very door. Weary with your walk, 


nothing to do but to cross the road to find dissipation turned on with | 


The men must smoke and the 


the gas. This is just what was wanted. 
Over 


women must talk, the boys must sigh and the girls must flirt. 


fascinating music, there hangs an inexpressible atmosphere of naughti- 
ness which possibly adds a charm to the place.” 

This is smart, vulgar thinking, and smart, vulgar writing ; but 
Mr. Scott might have added that on gala nights, when the gardens 


y. 


atural History of Selborne, for ex- 
ample—describe what may be called common-place and perfectly 
familiar objects, and there are books of home-travel quite as 


tired after your romp, delightfully lazy after a good dinner, you have agreeable to read as any travellers’ stories of far-distant and almost 


unknown regions. But to write thus admirably of places which 
every man supposes that he knows because he has seen them de- 


all this gaslight and promenading, these brilliant shawls and this | mands many rare gifts, which the author of these garish descrip- 


are brilliantly illuminated, and there is an exhibition of fireworks, | 


the scene, as a scene, is not to be equalled elsewhere in England. 
The motto selected for the title-page of this volume is Mr. 
Tennyson’s well-known line,— 
“Summer isles of Eden lying in dark purple spheres of sea ;” 
and here is a chapter, entitled ‘* The Happy Island.” The romance 
is in the title alone, for the Isle of Thanet, with much in it to praise 


and to enjoy, is far away removed from everything that touches | 


the imagination. Broadstairs, in spite of Dickens’s fancy for 
that little place, is so tame and quiet, that a man staying there any 
length of time would have scarcely energy enough to get out of 
temper, were it not for the wholesome irritant provided by barrel- 
organs. Broadstairs, however, is perfectly charming, a spot for 
poet and lover, a haunt fitted to bewilder the city-liver with its 


loveliness and liveliness, when compared with the desolation of | 


Westgate, ‘a neat, well-built, compact little spot,” according to 


Mr. Scott, ‘‘ with a bold sea-frontage and an intoxicating air.” | 


Then there is Margate, strong, no doubt, in ozone but plain in 


features, and in manners during the season persistently vulgar. | 


However, Margate, we are told, is “‘ improving,” and there is room 
for her to do so. Moreover, no one, as the writer justly remarks, 
comes to Margate for the romantic or the beautiful. Neither does he 
go in search of them to Ramsgate, which has about it some aspects 
more attractive than any to be met with in Margate. ‘There is 
always something to interest in the harbour, the best upon that 
coast. ‘The scene from the West Cliff is delightful, and St. 
Lawrence-on-Sea, with its famous hotel, bids fair to be highly 
popular. These pleasure-haunts grow dismally wearisome after a 
few days to the man who seeks relaxation and enjoyment in 


them; but to children they afford constant occupation, and there- 


fore pleasure ; aud women, why, we know not, except that women 
generally are less eager and less active than men, seem to take kindly 
to them. We donot care to follow Mr. Scott in his numerous 
excursions. He visits Weston-super-Mare, which he designates 
Ozone-land ; he goes to Bognor during the race week, and spends 
a little time at Chichester ; to Worthing, which he praises as haviug 
nothing Liliputian or insignificant about it, and declares that it is 
a place of all others for rest and delicious idleness. ‘Then he 
crosses to the Isle of Wight, a spot, of course, quite unknown to 
Englishmen generally. 
Ventnor is the cleanest, whitest, and sunniest of towns ; that the 
garden of the Sandrock Hotel is adapted for ‘“‘ moony meditation,” 


So they may learn from Mr. Scott that | 


that at Blackgang there is a sense of vastness and majesty, that | 


there is no spot in the island equal to Shanklin, and that the land- 
slip is wonderful. Stealing a little from another writer, we find 
one chapter headed ‘‘ A Journey en Zigzig,” but the contents of 
it belong to Mr. Scott alone. 
the kind of shape familiar to the newspaper correspondent, of a 
boat excursion to Margate and Ramsgate, and a walk to Sandwich 
and Deal. This is a walk which a man with special knowledge 
might perhaps contrive to write about pleasantly, but Mr. Scott 
has nothing to say which might not be said by any one, and the 
way in which his pages are ‘‘ padded” may be judged of from a 
single paragraph :— 

“Tf you have been thrown over by the girl of your idolatry, and wish 
to feed on melancholy—if, like Eugene Aram, you have committed an 
awful crime, and desire to wrestle with your conscience—if you are to 
be made bankrupt when you return to town, and to be put in gaol on 
Monday morning—if you have lost a fortune or a dear friend, been cut 
out of your uncle’s will, or made a reckless speculation—if you have 
gambled and lost, and desire the scenery to suit your frame of mind, 
take my advice, and walk to Deal in the gloaming over the sand-hills. 
Of all desolate and melancholy walks, it is the most desolate and most 
melancholy. Now you are Christian in the Pilgrim’s Progress, and now 
the Wandering Jew.” 

From the portion of Mr. Scott's book which we have noticed, a 
fair estimate may be formed of the rest. We suppose these off- 


It is a description worked up into | 


| drink. 


tions does not possess. ‘There are writers who, in touching what 
is familiar, are apt to make it vulgar. 





MISSIONARY TRAVELS IN EAST AFRICA* 
OursIpE the circles more especially interested in Missionary work, 
Mr. New’s name is chiefly known in connection with the Living. 


| stone Relief Expedition of 1872, and we had some fears on open- 


ing his attractive-looking volume of African experiences that we 


| might also be opening up afresh all the intricate complications and 


| 


| the spirt of its writer is open to objection. 


misunderstandings that attended the failure (owing to the prompt 
succour given to our great explorer by American energy and 
generosity) of that undertaking. A few pages, however, sufficed 
to show us that we had to do with a man too deeply interested in 
his own especial calling to make it subservient to personal vindi- 
cation, and it is not till towards the end of the final chapter that he 
gives a brief outline of his connection with the Relief party, and 
of the causes of its dissolution. A few words tell his readers how, 
having heard his statement, the Royal Geographical Society ex- 
onerates him from all blame, and places it upon record ‘ that he 
has in no way forfeited their confidence.” 

There is one thing, indeed, which is almost too much for Mr. 
New’s equanimity. ‘The somewhat patronising comments of Mr. 
Stanley upon the party out of ‘* whose sails,” to use the expression 
of one of its leaders, ‘‘*he had so completely taken the wind,” 
drive him into tartness and italics. We think it would have been 
better to have passed in silence criticisms which, in Mr. New’s 
opinion, and in that of the Royal Geographical Society, are unde- 
served,and which, in themselves, are not of a very serious nature. We 
scarcely needed to be told that Mr. New thinks Mr. Stanley a good 
deal lower than the angels, and not quite a genius ; and Mr. Stanley 
will, we trust, be content with the simply human attributes of 
energy, pluck, endurance, determination, tact, &c., with which he 
is freely accredited. We dwell thus much on a mere episode in 
the pleasant volume before us, because it is the only point on which 
To criticise, from a 
literary point of view, a book which only professes to be a straight- 
forward narrative of certain travels, labours, and experiences 
among the negro races of Eastern Africa, and which so fully comes 
up to its profession, would be superfluous, if not unjust. Mr. 
New’s style is plain and manly ; the ground he travels over is all 
but new in point of fact, and will be quite new to nine readers 
out of ten—for Dr. Krapf’s solid contribution to our knowledge of 
the same regions is far less known than it deserves to be—and the 
extension, in however small a degree, of religious light into the 
thick darkness of heathen ignorance cannot be without interest to 
a Christian nation. 

On this point Mr. New’s experiences are not very encouraging. 
The indifference of the negroes to anything which does not bring 
in immediate pleasure or profit is profound. ‘They have no desire 
to be taught. When you invite East African negroes to come and 
hear you, they say :— 

“<¢What will you give us, if wedo?’ They tell you they never go toa 
‘maneno’ (palaver) of their own without getting something to eat and 
Nay, nay, they say, they are not going to be bored for naught. 
Yet you cannot feast them, so you have to content yourself with trying 
to teach them in other ways. You have to force yourself upon their 
attention, When they come to visit you by twos and throes,—this is 
one of your opportunities ; sometimes we have walked from morning 
to night, under a burning sun, going from hut to but, from plantation 
to plantation, palm grove to palm grove, in order to bring to bear upon 
them ‘the truth as it is in Jesus.’ When a group has been gathered 
together, and appears so intent that you think the truth is going home 
to them, that it is telling upon their hearts, and that you have before 


‘ you a number ef people upon the very verge of conversion, you come to 


}a close, expecting your audience to yield, instead of which some one 


looks you full in the face, and exclaims, by way of compliment, ‘ Art 
thon not a liar?’” 

Mr. New may well remark it is not a little disheartening to an 
anxious missionary to meet with such a response at the close of an 
earnest address. Asa rule, the older men and women shake their 
heads, and say they are too old to change ; they will die in their old 





* Life Wanderings and Labours in Eastern Africa, By Charles New. London 


hand, smart, and sometimes silly papers were written for a daily | Hodder and Stoughton, 
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customs, let him turn to the young. Here the field is more favour- 
able, and some progress is made, when the children weary of 
school, the parents fear the estrangement of their children by the 
newly-acquired learning, and all comes to an end :— : 
«You pause, begin again, and end in the same way. This happens 
time after time, and you would lose all patience and hope, but for your 
confidence in God. But perseverance secures success. So we found it. 
We eventually secured a number of scholars whose regular attendance, 
ready acquisition of knowledge, development of character, and improved 
general conduct amply rewarded us for all our pains.” 
The account of missionary life at Riba (the station founded by 
Dr. Krapf, in 1862, under the direction of the United Methodist 
Free Churches), is anything but enticing. Hard work, bad fare, 
and constant fevers was the lot of the missionaries. Of the four 


who accompanied Dr. Krapf, two returned home in disgust, the | 


third broken down in health, and when Dr. Krapf left Riba only 
one solitary and sickly Englishman remained to carry on the work. 
«Jt was most important that one man, at least, should be sent 
immediately to the rescue.” Mr. New was applied to, and though 
he had just received news of the death of a brother, also a mission- 
ary, of fever at Sierra Leone, he did not shrink from the task, of 
which, after ten years’ experience, he writes :— 

“ We have not a great deal to show as the results of our labours yet, 

but sufficient has been accomplished to give us the utmost confidence in 
the ultimate results of vigorous and persevering endeavour. There is 
nothing in such a life to be desired for its own sake ; on the other hand, 
it is dull, unromantie, forbidding. It has no attractions for us except 
those which are connected with the great work in which we have been 
engaged. For the sake of that work, we have borne all, and are ready 
to do it again.” 
Partly iu order to restore his strength, wasted by constant fever, 
partly to open up fresh fields for missionary enterprise, Mr. New 
made excursions into the interior, two of which—to the Galla 
country and to the snow mountain of Kilima Njaro—occupy a 
large portion of his nzrrative. 

The Gallas inhabit the stretch of country between the tribes 
lying inland from Mombosa and the south of Abyssinia; they 
are reputed to be especially ferocious, a nomadic people, hostile 
to all traders. ‘ You may go among them, but you will never 
come back again,” was the assertion of the Arabs and 
Wasuahili. He went, however, and did come back ; with whole 
skin and enlarged experience, but with little opening made for 
civilising influences to enter the Galla-land. A wild, fierce people, 
even the slaye-dealers draw back from their boundaries, and leave 
them in peace from without; within, wars are common and 
factions must run high, if we may judge by a custom which we 
commend to the notice of party leaders in general, as tending | 
greatly to strengthen the hands of Government. The chief is | 
elected from certain families, retains his office eight years, and is | 
supported bya ‘]ubu,” or party. ‘The party out of office are required | 
by “custom,” the ultimate authority among negroes, to throw away | 
their children, only the party in power being allowed to rear theirs. | 
“The object of this custom,” writes Mr. New, “ is to keep down | 
the numbers of those who are not in power, and to increase those | 
who are.” They have a singular custom as to marriage. The whole | 
people is divided into two tribes, and the men of each tribe have | 
toselect their wives from the other, marriage within the tribe being 
strictly forbidden, ‘‘ the relationship being too near.” 

Mr. New’s next important journey was to the Snow Mountain, | 
Kilima Njaro, discovered some years since by Mr. Rebman, and 
since then visited by Baron von der Decken, but never ascended. | 
To accomplish the ascent, to verify the asserted fact of its eternal 
snows, and inspect its capabilities as a fature bill sanatorium for | 
white dwellers on the coast and plains, had been for a long time the | 
object of Mr. New’s ambition. The account of his travels inland 
to this singular and beautiful mountain, of its perilous ascent, and | 
of the varied climates and fertile lands that lie about its sides, 
will be, to most readers, quite the most interesting part of this 
contribution to our knowledge of a very little known part of the 
African continent. The wonder of his negro companions when 
the snow was reached, and the white man took some in his mouth, | 
was extreme, and only to be surpassed by the discovery that the | 
White stone melted to water in their own mouths. ‘ Who ever | 
heard of stones melting before?” ‘The chief, on the return of the 
men whom he had sent with the white man up the mountain, was 
Very disappointed to hear that the white matter was not silver, 
—“‘only water, nothing but water.” 

This chief was a remarkable specimen of the pure savage; re- | 
markable ou account of the intellectual capacity and generosity of 
temper he showed, by fits and starts, through the sullen violence | 
of his untaught nature. We will give his parting words to the | 
white missionary, as they afford a very fair index to the real | 
present desires and feelings of the negro race towards its would- 
be civilisers :— 


| “After repeating all I had said to him regarding my object in coming 
to Chaga, I asked him to tell me his mind with freedom and candour, 
He asked me if I could not bring some mechanics to Chaga to teach 
his people the useful arts, expressing a very strong wish for such men. 
He said, ‘I want you very much to return to Moche’ (his capital), ‘ par- 
ticularly if you can bring some artisans with you. I shall be glad to have 
my young people taught to read and write. I will give you a plot of land 
upon which to build a house, and I will build one near you. Come back, 
by all means.’ I believe he meant every word he said, though his only 
idea was that the presence of white men in his country would give 
great importance to it.” 
While such can be said to be the disposition towards white men 
| of a chief quite remote from any influences of fear, or hope of 
immediate profit from fair words, the opening up and gradual 
civilisation of Africa would seem to be something more than a 
remote possibility. Mr. New has contributed his share towards 
that consummation by his life and labours among its people. The 
slave traflic, both internal and foreign, as the chief and terrible im- 
pediment to all progress, is the object of his unceasing denunciation. 
It would not be fair by Mr. New to leave upon any reader's 
mind the impression that his book is wholly of the solid descrip- 
| tion befitting a work on such grave topics, for in truth it is in 
| parts extremely amusing. ‘The touches of native character are 
| well put in, and he saw some out-of-the-way sights in his inland 
journeys. We do not remember to have met before in any work 
| of travel with the “obe” or “ ganzi,” a species of cactus from 
| whose huge central bulb straggle long thorny arms, which so com- 
| pletely defend it from attack, that the cattle are seen standing 
longingly before it, lowing for help. ‘The arms being hewed away, 
| the central bulb is eagerly eaten by them, ‘ one large plant being 
| sufficient to supply a score of cows with all the water they need.’” 
| The Gallas say that this plant is both meat and drink to their 
| cattle, which thrive wonderfully upon it. Men must eat sparingly 
| of it, as it is liable to bring on unpleasant results. 
Mankind has often been reproached with the superior discretion 
| and moderation of the lower animals, but we have read somewhere 
| of humble-bees intoxicating themselves on the honey of certain 
flowers; and in Unika, the “kitosi,” a pretty little bird, often 
_ indulges in such deep potations, that “as drunk as a kitosi” has 
passed into a proverb. He goes from one palm-tree to another 
| as the juice flows out into the calabashes, and helps himself to the 
| liquor they contain till he becomes intoxicated.” 

Our notice of Mr. New’s book has already run into undue 
length, but we cannot conclude without giving one picture of the 
great mountain, Kilima Njaro, to whose snow-line he alone has 
ever reached. Its summit is still open to future adventurous 
mountaineers :— 


“T looked over a vast extent of rising land...... There were 
hills upon hills covered with the most luxuriant vegetation, extensive 


| growths of plantains, open tracks laid out in square beds and planted 


with masombo vikwa (both esculent roots like potatoes), sweet potatoes, 
pulse, &c., waving fields of sugar-canes, waving woods, verdant lawns, 
Above this region rose mountains upon mountains of dark forest; 
loftier still, heights on heights of grassy hills, beyond them what 
appeared to be barren, rocky steeps; and then came the region of 
perpetual snow. The mountain culminated in two towering elevations ; 
on the one hand, in the shining dome called by the natives Kibo, and 
on the other, in the rugged, dark, and dappled peak or crag called 
Kimawenzi,—a saddle-like ridge several miles in extent dividing the 
two summits. At the snow-line on the west of Kibo the mountain 
descends in a long, straight ridge behind Machame, while the crag, 
after two abortive attempts to rise into peaks at a short distance from 
the summit, drops in a far more abrupt manner towards the east. The 
aspect presented by this prodigious mountain is one of unequalled 
grandeur, sublimity, majesty, and glory. It is doubtful if there be another 
such sight in this wide world.” 
WRECKED EARLY IN LIFE.* 

Propasy it was the Country department of this joint-stock 
company that undertook Heather. We think the Town would 
have nipped it in the bud, and the Country is naturally more 
favourable to its development. On the other band, most country 
is too richly cultivated for its successful introduction ; it flourishes 
best in flat table-lands ; and table-land—of the stereotyped draw- 
ivg-room description—is exactly where we should expect to find 
it, and where we should certainly leave it, except for our office of 
critic. ‘These, however, are idle speculations, suggested by our 
anxiety to know whether this Company, which is new to us, under- 
takes the financial risks of its speculations, in which case, with 
our present knowledge—though we cannot agree with the authoress 


'in her ungrateful abuse of limited-liability companies—we shall 


not purchase shares. Not but what it has done its work, in this. 
case, with some taste; for the book is pretty, externally ; and is, 
with great thoughtfulaess for its readers, confined within the limits 
of one brief volume, and provided with thirty-four resting-places, 


* Wrecked Early in Life. By Heather. London: The Town and Country 
Publishing Company, Limited. 
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in the shape of two blank half-pages, respectively at the conclusion | ing inconsistency, we find that he has written down verbatim the 
and commencement of each eight full ones; so that it is not| very healthy-minded, matter-of-fact, and conclusive arguments, 
laborious, except for unexpected difficulties in deciphering the | included in a conversation between him and his boat-companions 
English and supplying punctuation, nor unreasonable in its | at the time, to prove that there was not a shadow of sense or 
demands on our time, if only we had self-control enough to work | reason in his wild self-accusations. We feel often that we 
gravely through its absurdities. should very much like to give Mr. Hugh a hearty shake, and tell 

There is a story of a coachman who woke one morning in a| him to have done with his ridiculous affectation. Sentiment is 
ditch, and observing two horses in plated harness grazing quietly | overdone again in his friend Clare’s appreciation of him, or, at 
in his vicinity, and a carriage, in a condition of unmistakable | least, in the former's expression of it. Imagine a jolly fellow say- 
ruin, bard by, remarked, with some anxiety of manner, that if he | ing ‘I claim a truce,” or addressing his friend Hugh Maskeleyne 


were John Smith, he had smashed his master’s coach, but that if | thus :—‘ Yes, Maskeleyne, you have been my redemption. But for 


ke were not, he had found two very fine horses and a good turn- | your restraining powerin the hour of temptation, I would have fallen. 
out in harness. We suspect he leaned to the former opinion. | }ou preserved me from that easy road to ruin, the gambling and 


Now if Heather is a writer of mature years and opinions, she has , betting mania. When, as a boy of twenty, I was thrown among 
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smashed her hopes of reputation; but if she is young and a novice | 
in her art, she has found a talent which, with cultivation and | 
patience, may lead to profit. It all depends on whether she is 
John Smith or not, and we lean to the latter opinion. If we are 
wrong, it will be as well for every one that we should not spend 
much time in pointing out the stronger points in the story; and if 
we are right, it is still more advisable to devote ourselves 
to doing what we can to set young Miss Heather on her 
feet. Our ground, then, for thinking that there is hope, is 
the unquestionable readableness of the story, the truthfulness, 
with exceptions, of the sketches of several of the ladies in it— 
we may say of all the ladies, except the heroine, who often speaks 
with an inexcusable haughtiness, anger, and indignation, quite 
inconsistent with her supposed perfection—and the liveliness of 
some of them, particularly those of Mrs, Paton and Mrs. Clare; 
and further, the good sense, and good principle, and purity of 
feeling which Heather’s favourite characters betray, and which 
are clearly but an interpretation of her own. So much for praise, 
which is more brief than scant, and now for blame. She begins 
with a mistake when she calls her story Wrecked Early in Life,— 
we don’t call that a wreck which is floated off again at the next 
spring-tide, not only unharmed, but benefited by the opportunity 
of shipping some needful ballast. And the cause of this temporary 
stranding is so exaggerated a sentiment, so unreal a trouble, that | 
we must either conclude Miss Heather to have been very hard 
driven for an interesting subject—in which case we fear there is | 
a fundamental defect, a want of invention which will militate | 
sadly against success as a novel-writer—or and this is more | 
probable—that she has been youthfully hasty in choosing so 
unconsidered a cause of wreck, so highly sentimental a} 
distress, so absurd a mystery. Here is a sensible man | 
in a boat with some others, amongst them one whom he has | 
excellent reason to believe is an escaped convict of the| 
worst sort—indeed, a murderer. He sees him rise stealthily 
from his place and make for the captain’s throat, and, in inter- | 
cepting the attempt, accidentally knocks the villain overboard. | 
Imagine such an absurdity as the worthy captain’s arranging to | 
keep the secret inviolate, lest his preserver’s character should be | 
stained as that of a murderer’s; and imagine a healthy-minded | 
young fellow agreeing to such nonsense, and thereafter going | 
about the world hopeless of love and marriage, with set teeth and 
careworn expression, ‘* with the mark of Cain upon his forehead,” 
‘¢ with a crime haunting him ;’” “‘I am a doomed man;” ‘“ you 
know how hopeless my life must ever be, you know what I have 
to answer for at the end of it.” Such rubbish as this would spoil | 
a far better story, as making it rest upon an impossible absurdity, 
and the incidents are as improbable as the theory. ‘The murderer 
is not drowned, but swims off to the deserted vessel, and reappears 
in England just when our hero, Hugh, would give anything to clear 
from the stain of blood the hand he wishes to offer to the heroine. | 











evil companions, yours was the hand stretched out to rescue me 
from the set of thieves who were draining my purse and heart alike.” 
And the same fault is conspicuous in the sketch of the clever, 
delicate little boy who dies early—he is horribly good—he desires 
‘“‘ to be taught to be a hero,” and tries to ‘‘be one of God's little 
angels,” and makes little speeches to his companions on his birth- 
day, and gives them good advice on his death-bed, and grows 
altogether so painfully pious, that he reminds us of Mark 
Twain’s ‘good little boy who did not prosper,” and who 
wished to be like the good boys in the Sunday-school books, 
And he began so well, as a natural, affectionate, arbitrary, 
amusing little fellow ! 

The style is the old-fashioned one adopted by young persons 
who do not know how difficult it is at first not to make her 
characters ‘' talk like a book.” Miss Heather’s conversations are 
carried on in the formal and elaborate manner of the dialogue or 
monologue of the dramas of our youth. There is a striking 
similarity between the rhythm of the following passage and the 
one in which Dr. Aikin’s King Alfred opens that delightful 
drama of our childhood. The ‘however, old fellow, I am 
at your service,” breaks the current of thought here, just as 
‘¢ Ah! here is a path ” does in its prototype :— 

‘“ This cigar seems to have gained flavour since we left London. I 
could stroll out here, blowing a cloud half the night, and should flatter 
myself meanwhile that the cloudless sky would greet my effort as an 
improvement to its unbroken outline. However, old fellow, I am at 
your service, and will even consent to the painful ordeal of being beaten 
at a game of billiards..... . You may well chaff me, Clare, and some 
day I hope to have the pleasure of retaliating with a vengeance ; in tho 
meanwhile, I will take my cue, and am preparing to make a good score.” 
Ilere is another amusing specimen of the same style :— 

“ Jane, my dear!” he said, “you have no need to wear so serious an 
expression, even to-day. There is little for my wife to regret in the 
last, or any, year of our married life. You have done your duty so 
bravely, wife, and made so many lives happy.”—* Ah! dear husband, 
you are too flattering. Many neglected opportunities might be recalled 
to reproach me. Only at breakfast I talked of giving up friends who 
do not exactly suit me, because one of them has given me a littlo 
offence by what was, probably, a thoughtless speech. I sce now, with 
the light of my husband’s conscience, that it was wrong. You have 
ever been leading me onwards to any right judgment I may have 
formed through life, dear George.” 

May we venture to suggest to Heather not only to make her 
people talk like real people, but to study clearness of style, and 
grammar, and punctuation? Were is a nominative without a 
verb :—‘ Three long French windows opened out on to a gravelled 
terrace, and in summer the grateful shade of the verandah, 
covered with roses and jessamine, whose fragrance delighted the 
senses, and conduced to that luxurious languor to which most 
people are greatly susceptible in the warmer months of the year.” 
Here is a whole family marrying an unfortunate girl :—‘‘ The 
mother died, and the Fortescues bought the girl from her father to 
save her from his unkindness, brought her to England, educated 


Of course one of the few men who could identify him and who | her, and finally married her.” What, too, is a ‘*‘ warm-hearted, 
also knew Hugh meets the former at Plymouth, and the very same | truth-loving, sham-hating calibre ?” And how éedious must an 
day reports the fact to the latter; and singularly enough, the | interval be that can impede a gentleman’s return to his family. 
captain whose life Hugh saved is at Plymouth with his ship | And here is one of many specimens of anything but elegant Eng- 
at that very time, and the murderer, finding he is dogged, | lish :—‘*I would have danced with William if he had asked me, 
hits upon that very ship to swim off to, so that he is run| father; but he has not given me the chance. I am willing to do 
to earth in the very midst of his identifiers and accusers. | my best to please you always, but, being now engaged for all the 
This is a sufficiently absurd accumulation of coincidences, | pouguemnenen, from politeness must keep my word.” And here, in 
but there is a better ‘‘to top up with.” The murderer, with | three lines, are two mistakes in grammar :—‘‘ We can then make 
the most vindictive feeling for Hugh, did not know that it was he mistakes, and display our old-fashioned steps, without putting the 
that knocked him overboard. In his confession he spoke simply | rest of the company ix confusion. Mr. Maskeleyne, I know, will 
of the boat having lurched as he made a grab at the captain’s readily accept my refusal, and have only a slight feeling of sarcas- 
throat, and so Hugh is saved, not only from the shadow of murder, | tic amusement at the romance of ‘ we old wives,’ Mrs. Courtenay.” 
but even from the connection of his name with the possibility of | We would suggest that Heather requires long and anxious cultiva- 
what might have been. The secret remains with him, the cap- | tion, before the flowers of her genius will yield pure pleasure 
tain, and the heroine, to the latter of whom Hugh has previously | to their beholders, . 
confided the written record of his “‘ crime,” in which, with amus- 
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MR. HEPWORTH DIXON'S “TWO QUEENS.”* 
‘Turse volumes (III. and IV.) conclude Mr. Dixon's History of 
Two Queens, 80 that the end has come sooner than we thought, and 
in many respects the last state is better than the first. The 
earlier part of the work, which appeared about a year ago, brought 
Katharine’s life down to her marriage with Henry VIII. ; it was 
not possible then to guess the number of volumes that might be 
following, and it is an agreeable surprise to find that these two 
volumes complete the work. They will be found more readable 
from the mere fact that there is more in them about the two 
Queens themselves and their friends, and less about Friends 
of Light and Spanish nobodies. In addition to this improvement, 
there is a decreasing tendency to bestow nicknames, and though end- 
less relatives of various statesmen are thrust forward unnecessarily, 
they do not so often start up under half-a-dozen different names. 
Mr. Dixon’s style remains the same, and is, as every one knows, 
chiefly made up of short passages, full of sensational effects and 
startling English ; but with his natural ability for graphic descrip- 
tions, and his undoubted power of writing effectively, we cannot 
understand and must condemn his putting into print such intoler- 
able rubbish as the following :—‘‘ The young and lovely mother 
of Aune Boleyn died, leaving her three little ones, the eldest not 
eleven years old, to the care of a great-grandfather, a grandfather, 
a grandmother, a step-grandmother, and a tribe of aunts ;” and 
again, a little further on, that Anne Boleyn “had no mother to 
direct her steps, but in a mother’s stead she had a step- 
mother, a grandmother, a step-grandmother, and a host of aunts 





| 


title then ; it had become extinct in 1460, and it was not revived 
until 1749 ; he was made Viscount Fitzwalter in 1525, when so 
many other titles were created in honour of the King’s son, and 
later on he became Earl of Sussex. Sometimes Mr. Dixon appears 
almost to go out of his way to puzzle his readers. Who would 
guess, for instance, that the lady referred to in the following sen- 
tence was simply the King’s wife ?—‘‘ A glance was thrown at 
Spain as well as Rome, and then the reasons which had led the 
King to separate himself from the Emperor's aunt were given.” 
But these matters are not important, except to show that Mr. 
Dixon is not careful in small things. 

Volume III. deals principally with the divorce question between 
Henry VIII. and Katharine, which before long became a Euro- 
pean question. Independent and imperious as the English 
monarch was, it seemed as if he could not do without the moral 
support of either France or Spain in his dilemma, and yet those 
countries were equally anxious to be allied with him ; the contrc- 
versy was heightened by the participation of the Emperor of Germany 
; and the Pope ; both these personages were directly concerned in 
| the matter, Charles V. as nephew of the Queen, and therefore 
opposed to the divorce, and the Pope as liaving originally sanc- 
tioned Henry’s marriage with his brother’s widow. Ferdinand’s 
perfidy in Spain towards the English monarch who was befriending 
him against the French was the first act in this European drama. 
The awakening of Henry VIII. to the fact that he had been duped 
by the Spanish King was the first shadow that stole across the 
brightness of his married life, and that shadow deepened and 
lengthened until it wrapped him in his grave. He began to think 





on both her father’s and her mother’s sides.” Are these all?! he had been trapped into marrying the daughter of this Spanish 
In his personal portraiture, Mr. Dixon, though true, perhaps too! traitor, and the thought was aggravated by the oft-heard omen 


true to life, is generally far too forcible ; there is a something in 
his word-painting which repels and makes one turn away from his 
best drawn characters; it is a habit that clings to his pen, and 
he would seem unable to check it, though in these later volumes 
we think we can detect an effort to do sv. 

Mr. Dixon affects too much of private domesticity of manner. 
The moment Katharine has reason to believe she may expect a 
child, Mr. Dixon takes his readers confidentially aside, and lets 
them hear ‘ Katharine whisper into Henry’s ear, and make his 
face glow with the news of her maternal hopes ;’ this does not 
occur once, but every time an heir to the throne was looked for, 
and that was pretty often :— 

“On Wednesday morning Catharine felt a pain in one of her knees, 
and had to keep herroom. The King was with her; also her confessor, 
her physician, and her Spanish women. No one else was trusted with 
the secrets of that royal chamber. Fox was no more in her confidence 
than Warham. Montjoy and Compton were equally in the dark. No 
English lady, no English councillor was summoned to the ante- 
room. Badoer was aware that Henry was alert with hope, but the 
Venetian could not learn from spies and abigails when his heir was 
likely to be born. No one else knew anything. The English people 
were so perfectly deceived, that no man save the King himself was 
privy to the facts. The symptoms grew more serious as the night wore 
on, Next morning, Thursday, the thirty-first day of January, 1510, a 
royal babe was born. It was a female child, and it was dead.” 
Amongst the royal babes that were born alive and those that 
were born dead Mr. Dixon has managed to mystify himself ; 
perhaps this is not surprising, if we remember the ‘‘ mystery ” 
that, by his showing, attended the birth of every child of 
Katharine’s. He writes (1510):—‘ A mystery hardly less com- 
plete than that which had concealed the birth of Catharine’s boy, 
concealed from common eyes the story of her second girl.” What 
boy ? She had as yet had none. So far as we have observed, there 
are fewer mistakes than are common with Mr. Dixon, and we 
congratulate him on yet another step in the right direction. We 
should like to have seen some mention of the meeting of the Kings 
of England and France on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, at 
which Queen Katharine was present; but Mr. Dixon does not 
open his lips on the subject, and considering the interesting 
details revealed through our Record Office of that last display of | 
the favourite pastime of the mediaval age, it is singular Mr. | 
Dixon has ignored a subject so suited to his pen; it would have | 


| that ‘he who married his brother’s widow should have no children ;’ 


but Katharine ‘‘ whispered in his ear that he would soon salute 
his heir,” yet time wore on and no son was born; and by degrees 
it dawped upon him that he was living in a state of sin, since he had 
no right to Arthur’s widow. Then he separated from her and re- 
sumed a bachelor life, waiting for the divorce that should leave 
bim free to marry Anne Boleyn :— 

“ The fight was long and fieree. Realm, Chureli, and family appearod 
to be divided, each against itself, by an internal foree. Each seemed 








to have a male and a female side. The males were mostly for reform, 
the females mostly against reform. The males were mostly Friends of 
Light, pupils of the new learning, supporters of the printing-press ; tho 
females mostly slaves of tradition, worshippers of relics, believers in 
the miracles of saints. From principles, the division dropped to persons. 
As the friends of Lady Anne were men of the new order, most of the 
males were fayourable to Anne. As the friends of Catharine were of 
the old order, nearly all the females were favourable to Catharine. .The 
Universities decided by a vast majority for the King and Anne; but 
when the King’s confessor went to Oxford, he was stoned by female 
furies in the market-place.” 

Henry, tired of waiting, cut the matter short by dispensing with 
the divorce, defied Rome, dubbed himself Head of the Church, 
and married Anne Boleyn, then Marchioness of Pembroke. 

The last volume relates, of course, to her and the circumstances 
that brought about her fall. Mr. Dixon certainly does not include 
her, as the Portuguese poet Mascaren has done, in the catalogue 
of women who have become famous by the evil of which they have 
been the occasion, ‘‘ from Eve to Anne Boleyn,” and he has made 
out a strong case in her favour, and this, as we must admit, after 
weighing the evidence of hostile writers, and searching far and 
wide for materials in support of the cause of his martyr-queen. The 
account of her early life, of the girl at Hever, of her letters and 
her sayings, shows immense research, and deserves credit for the 
handling and selection of what was suitable from the stores before 
him. In strong contrast to Anne’s resignation he describes Henry’s 
brutality. No longer ‘‘ kind and affable, full of graciousness and 
courtesy, and liberal,” as F'alier wrote to the Venetian Senate in 
1531, his nature had entirely changed. Disappointed in his 
hopes of male issue, he wanted to be rid of his second wife; 
but as no guilt could be brought home to her, the only 
means of ridding himself of her was by murder, and this 
he carried out in the most brutal manner. ‘ But she was not to 


been far more acceptable, and quite as relevant, as those endless | die, as Rochford and the rest had suffered, by the stroke of an old 


chapters on Spanish matters with which the previous volumes | 


English axe. In France they had a method of executing criminals 


teemed. We may remark here that Charles, about whom natu- | by the sword, and Henry, wishing to introduce that method into 
omy much has to be said, would have been recognised sooner had | Eygland, chose to have the first experiment tried on his own wife "! 
a V. been put after his name; one is so accustomed to hear the | after the trial was over and Anne had been condemned to die, 
great Emperor and rival of Francis I. called Charles V., that Charles | Cranmer, in hopes of saving her life, called together his ecclesias- 


by itself is insufficient, whilst Francis I. would have been more | 


tical Court, and on the strength of a doubtful engagement in her 


familiar to English eyes than Frangois d’Angouléme or Francois. | old maiden days with Percy, declared her marriage with the King 
The spelling of ‘* Fitzwater ” for ‘‘ Fitzwalter ” is ugly, and, more- | null and void :— 


over, he was not made Earl of Egremont; there was no such 





* History of Two . By Wi i y : 
Moses end * the co ogaay y William Hepworth Dixon. Vuls. III. and 1V. London: 


“No longer Queen, Anne was now Lady Anno Boleyn, Marchionoss 


of Pembroke. She was not the King’s wife, and it was held that she 
had never been his wife. The legal consequences were that the late 
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trial was void, and the condemnation quashed. She had been tried as | from that period its prosperity was assured; so that, as Sir 
pr when she in bt - page 7 7 — types weg ee | William Johnson informs us, in 1767, although ‘even a single 
offences against the King, as being her husband, when the King, as | 4 3 a 
“a }, = < . =e it wort it 

now declared, had never been her husband. If the marriage was of no | trader would not think it worth attention to supply a dependent 
effect, Anne, not being Henry’s wife, had been unable to commit a | post, yet I have heard traders of long experience and good cir- 
conjugal offence against him. If the sentence of divoree were right, | cumstances affirm, that for the exclusive trade of that place for 
the trial for adult ry was wrong, and any verdict given in consequence | ong geason they would willingly pay £1,000—so certain were 
was void in law. Cranmer had every reason to suppose his judgment 3 . 

. | they of a quiet market—from the cheapness at which they could 


would be followed by an order for Lady Anne’s release. Twelve hours f : y 
after his sentence was pronoun sed, that order reached the Tower—an | afford their goods there. It appears to have been early In Con- 


order for her execution on the following day.” templation to establish a town at Toronto, for in 1788 the harbour 

The best writing and the most interesting matter will be found | and its surroundings were minutely described by the Deputy- 
in the latter half of the concluding volume, where Mr. Dixon has | Surveyor-General in a report to Lord Dorchester, then Governor- 
concentrated his descriptive powers on the closing scenes of Anne | General; however, in 1792, Governor Simeoe sends to Mr. 
Boleyn’s life. Full of strong and dramatic attraction of their own, | Chewett a plan of the town and township of Toronto, with a 
the several incidents in her unhappy end claim our sympathy and | query as to whether they had ever been laid out ; and in the next 
admiration, and they stand out in Mr. Dixon’s hands in clear and | year the place was selected as the capital of Upper Canada, and 
pleasing outline. In writing the lives of Katharine of Aragon and | a royal salute fired in honour of the change of name from 
Anne Boleyn, Mr. Dixon has selected a subject and a period of | Toronto to York, a change which happily it was found impossible 
unusual interest ; he has worked hard and successfully with his | to render permanent. At York, then, as it was officially called, 
materials, and we think has brought out a work that, among those | did General Simcoe, the first Governor of the province, establish 
who admire the dress in which he habitually presents his historical | himself, in the famous canvas-house, once the property of Captain 
characters,—we need hardly say we are not among them,—will | Cook, the cireumnavigator, which, with a view to probable neces- 











bring him more credit than his other productions of a similar nature. 





A HISTORY OF TORONTO.* 
Nor quite two centuries ago the name of ‘‘ Toronto” was probably 
first known to Europeans as that of a portage on Lake Ontario, 
the exact locality of which was not very clearly defined, the head- 
quarters of Wyandot or Huron Indians, a mere pass through 
which French agents made their way in their trading expeditions, 
but where no buildings of any kind at that time existed; yet 
already, so rapid is the course of progress and innovation, that 
obscure spot has become so modernised a city, that it has been 
found necessary to collect into a volume the traditions of its local 


past, and the recollections of its primitive life and manners, in | 


order to prevent them from entirely fading away. Dr. Scadding, 
himself, as he says, identified from boyhood with Toronto, has 
devoted himself lovingly to this task ; and if in his zeal to preserve 
every record of a past which to others, as well as himself, must 
be full of interest, he has exceeded the limits to which he intended 
to confine himself, and produced a book of ponderous dimensions 
and elaborate research, his painstaking investigations will be ap- 
preciated by all who care to follow the rise and progress of one of 
the most important settlements of the old lands beyond the sea. 
In seeking for the origin of the name ** Toronto,” we may discard, 
according to Dr. Scadding, the far-fetched signification of “ trees 
rising out of the water,” and the still more improbable Italian 
designation which some have sought to give to it, and be 


content to recognise in the appellation merely a Huron! 


vocable, picked up and adopted by the voyagers just in the 
same way as ‘* Kanata”—‘‘ yonder are our wigwams ”—was 
taken by French mariners for a geographical expression, and soon 


resolved itself into the well-known ‘‘ Canada.” Toronto” | 
means ‘a place of meeting,” and was applied to the whole region | 


about Lake Simcoe and between that and Lake Huron; and although 
we find mention of it by Denouville so early as 1686, it was not 
until 1794 that the French established their trading post, which 
they called Fort Rouillé, to act as a counterpoise to the English 
‘* beaver-trap ” of Choueguen, at the mouth of the Oswego river, 
where the trade in furs carried on by us was very considerable. 
Dr. Scadding brings before us this lonely, desolate outpost, occu- 
pied by a mere handful of brave but anxious men, always subject 
to the attacks of Indians, set on by the English to destroy the poor 
little stockade fort which was so detrimental to the trade they had 
for so many years carried on unmolested. We have next the account 
of the visit of the Abbé Picquet, that zealous missionary who, 
according to the Marquis du Quesne, ‘‘ was worth ten regiments 
to New France.” ‘his ‘* Apostle of the Iroquois ” makes a tour 
of exploration round Lake Ontario, visits the site of the ancient 
mission established by M. Dollitres de Kleus and the Abbé d’Urfé, 
and goes on to ‘loronto, where he finds ‘* good bread, good wine, 
and all things necessary for the trade, while they were in want of 
these things at the other ports ;” and finds also the Mississagués, 
who bitterly complain that, instead of building them a church, 
their French friends have only given them acanteen! We do not 
find, however, that these poor Indians obtain any satisfaction from 
the Abbé, who probably found the spiritual care of the Iroquois 
as much as he could well attend to. But ‘loronto was not 


destined to a lengthened existence as a French station; in ten | 


years’ time it had, with all;Canada, succumbed to our troops, and 


* Toronto of Old. By} Henry Scadding, D.D, London: George Routledge and Sons. 





| sities, the wise old man had brought over from London, and which 
/soon became renowned for the hospitality which its owner so 
| liberally dispensed to all comers. ‘I'he position of this movable 
residence appears to have been altered several times at the dif- 
| ferent visits of the Governor, who at first, at all events, passed a 
| considerable part of his time at Newark aud Niagara. Governor 
| Simcoe was a thorough soldier, of a simple, unostentatious char- 
|acter, who treated those beneath him with urbanity, and who 
| showed kindness and consideration to all; a great contrast must 
| he have been to the severe Governor Hunter, of whom all men, 
| from the judge on the Bench to the humblest employé, stood 
greatly in awe,—since, says Dr, Scadding, ‘‘ they held office in 
those days very literally during pleasure.” In proof of this, he 
gives the following anecdote. Certain persons had preferred a 
‘complaint about the dilatoriuess of the proceedings in the Patent 
Office, and the irate Governor having summoned before him the 


parties concerned, proceeded as follows :— 

“*These gentleman complain,’ the Governor said, pointing to the 
Quakers, ‘that they cannot get their patents.’ Each of the official 
personages present offered in succession some indistinct observations, 
expressive, it would seem, of a degree of regret, and hinting exculpatory 
reasons, as far as he individually was concerned. On closer interroga- 
tion, one thing, however, came out very clear,—that the order for the 
patents was more than twelve months old. At length the onus of blame 
seemed to settle down on the head of the Secretary and Registrar, Mr. 
Jarvis, who could only say that really the pressure of business in his 
office was so great that he had been absolutely unable, up to the pre- 

‘sent moment, to get ready the particular patents referred to. ‘Sir,’ 
was the Governor's immediate rejoinder, ‘if they are not forthcoming, 
every one of them, and placed in the hands of these gentlemen here in 
my presence at noon on Thursday next [it was now Tuesday], by 
George, I'll un-Jarvis you!’ implying, as we suppose, a summary conge 
as Secretary and Registrar.” 
The proceeding was certainly summary, but the result was all 
that could be desired, and in view of the tiresome red-tapeism of 
our own day, one is apt to look back somewhat longingly to a 
| . - 
| time when such speedy retribution could be made to overtake the 
| vexatious procrastinator. 
' In his account of Toronto of old, while disclaiming all intention 
of writing a history, Dr. Scadding proceeds to describe street by 
| street, and, as it were, to reconstruct and repeople for us the old 
| Canadian town. As he walks along, he points with his wand 
|to some particular building, and forthwith a civic notability, a 
learned divine, a man of science, or mayhap a personage of much 
humbler position, stands forth in the garb and manners of his 
time, appropriately surrounded by the quaint edifices which ovcu- 
pied the places of the handsome modern erections which have 
supplanted them. We see the solitary windmill built by Mr. 
Worts in 1832, where now stand massive structures of dark- 
coloured stone, enclosing machinery of the newest and most 
excellent construction ; aud we listen to the story of the emigra- 
‘tion of the families of Gooderham and Worts, fifty-four persons, 
more or less connected by blood and marriage, who went out in 
one vessel, and have by their energy and enterprise done so 
much for their adopted country; and in this goodly company 
the patriarch, Mr. Gooderham, and his seven stalwart sons, 
stand out pre-eminent. ‘Then, when we come to the house 
of Mr. Secretary Jarvis, our leader forthwith evokes the 
shade of Mr, Columbus, a famous cutler and gunsmith, 
whose favourite expression, ‘‘ first-quality blue,” became a by- 
| word with the young customers who patronised his wares. For 
| Mr. Columbus was up to anything; he could “ jump” a back- 
| woodsman’s axe, repair a theodolite, or supply an elderly lady or 
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gentleman with a set of false teeth, and insert them; but Isaac | ham Education League, and of the cause of the political dissenters, than 
Collumbes, as bis name is sometimes given, was not to be hurried | for his geological studies ; but it isa pleasure to meet so earnest an oppo- 
out of his own proper course, and when juveniles were a little too | nent on neutral ground, where we can learn from him without being 
imperious was sure to reply, “‘ Must’ is for the King of France.” | thrown into the attitude of opposition. 

+: His political absolutism,” says the writer, ‘‘ would have satisfied | Lord Harry Bellair ; a Tale of the Last Century. By the Author of 
Louis XIV. himself.” He positively refused to have anything to | “ Mary Powell.” 2 vols, (Bentley.)—If the author had said a “ pic- 
do with the “ Liberals” of York, expressly on the ground that, | ture ” rather than a tale, we should have had no adverse criticism to 
in bis opinion, the modern ideas of government ‘hindered the | “Ter. The story is of the slightest kind, without any pretension to 


King from acting as a good father to the ‘ people.’” skill, as far as plot or the invention of incident is concerned. We are 
| sufposed to be anxious about the heroine, who is in danger of losing 


Another of the worthies of Toronto in old times was the Indian | nay tame —e 2 
Wesleyan missionary, Peter Jones, called hy the euphonious name sesis os ok a ct e og seg : 9 — sie gia ig: aaa 
of Kah-ke-wa-quo-na-by, ‘Sacred Waving Feathers.” ‘This man | °° asmeacitesgpe Fh yr gota Se tagree nel: lls ane weleny > See 8 

gil catastrophe which is obviously impossible. But in her drawing of 
was the son of Mr. Augustus Jones, deputy provincial surveyor, | character, and still more in her drawing of manners, the author of 
by a Mississagua wife, and was by her brought up in all the) « Mary Powell” shows the skill which has often delighted her readers. 
superstitions of her tribe, and lived and wandered about with the | The old man, whom the world has done its best to make selfish, but 
Indians in the woods for fourteen years, his father having been so | who still keeps bis kindly and generous heart, and the two bright 
occupied in his various duties as to have been somewhat neg- | girls who are the delight of his old age, are capitally drawn. And all 
lectful of his children, a fault, however, which he seems after- | the “costume” of the period is rendered with sufficient care. Alto- 
wards to have repaired. His simple, straightforward character, | gether, Lord Harry Bellair may be recommended, 
is strikingly shown by a letter which he sends in 1826 to his! An Ltymological Dictionary of the French Language. By A. Brachet. 
missionary son :— | Translated by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. (Clarendon Press.)—M. Brachet’s 

« Pleaso to give our true love to John and Christine, and all the rest | Work, which he describes as “a natural sequel to the ‘ Historical Gram- 
of our friends at the Credit. We expect to meet you and them at the | mar,’” is a book of uncommon merit. The French language is commonly 
camp meeting. I think a good many of our Indians will come down at | taught in so empirical a fashion, by men who have little more qualifica- 
that time. I send you Jack, and hope the Lord will preserve both you | tion as its teachers than the accident which has made it their mother- 
and your beast. He is quiet and hardy; the only fault I know he stumbles | = eallnens allie tales te oles 6 cileatiiie damier tn O 
sometimes, and if you find he does not suit you as a riding-horse, you | tongue, that a volume which helps to give # scientific character to the 
ean change him for some other, but always tell your reasons. May the 














study of it is of special value. Etymological researches into French 


Lord bless you! Pray for your unworthy father, Augustus Jones.” words have the advantage of being conducted, for the most part, in a 
terra cognita. Isolated words may defy analysis, but there is no con- 


This Jones was the man who was concerned in the very first | “ s ‘ . 
survey of York and the township attached, and if his transactions | pens _—s sy eta such a8 80 pws os. gry - a 
‘ e a | J xy descr r » & ; rovinees at vas F ; 
on all other occasions were on a par with his views upon horse- | ¢ ter deseri ing the wown poovenees of that vast domain which men 
x : eall the French language,” M. Brachet speaks of “words whose 
dealing, either he must have been a very remarkable man, or| . ... Mt : , 
: = aed | origin’ is unknown,” and finds that the number of these is but 
honesty must have been much commoner in ‘loronto long ago than | ,. i . ; 
rig t th an } F th | little above 650. Even of these he does not despair, though 
it is at ste — ae rn ad _— aw One 4 the mont PIC" | indeed it is probable that some, at least, have been altered 
taregue = we las interesting picces of description aes Dr. Sea -| from familiar stems beyond all hope of recognition. Others, again, 
ding’s book is his account of the valley of the Don, with its quaint | may be sprung from Latin words, which, never having found their 
bridges, its mills, its pine groves, its salmon-fishing by night, its | way into literary language, have been altogether lost. There is left, 
scattered country residences, and the birds and beasts of various | however, the vastly larger portion of the language the origin of which 
kinds to be found there. But we have not time to glance at any | can be shown almost to demonstration. Our author discusses con- 








more of the contents of this carefully-written and closely-printed 
volume. Suffice it to say that those, and they are many, whofrom 


residence in or connection with Canada take an interest in its | 


second capital, and desire to trace it from its cradle to its present 
state of prosperity, will find in Dr. Scadding’s pages a mass of 
material from which they may gather all the information which 
they can possibly desire. 
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Address of the Retiring President, Rev. H. W. Crosskey, F.G.S., | 


delivered at the Annual Meeting, 1873. (Birmingham: Printed by E. C. 


Osborne).—This is a very interesting paper of cautions as to the true | 


methods and true limits of the science of geology,—a paper which not 
only geologists, but almost all men who take any interest in the 
methods of the modern sciences may read with pleasure and profit. As 
an illustration of its scientific warnings, and of the lucidity of its 
illustrations, we extract a short passage :— 

“For the correctness of observation itself the scientific method must 
be just. Mr. Mill remarks, what every microscopist should take to 
heart, when he writes, ‘In almost every act of our perceiving faculties, 
observation and inference are intimately blended. What we are said to 


observe is usually a compound result, of which one-tenth may be obser- | 


vation and the remaining nine-tenths inference.’ When, for example, 
a number of fossils are discovered in situ, the first inference is that they 
represent animals which flourished, not merely contemporaneously, but 


over the area of the same bed, and under the same climatic conditions. | 


Yet the simple observation of the co-existence of fossils will not always 
sustain even that inference. I have seen at Loch Gilp, in the West 
Highlands, arctic shells in the bed of a fresh-water stream. The arctic 
variety of mya truncata, imbedded in the mud, with its head uplifted 
in the position in which it lived and died, was surrounded with fresh- 
water shells. When the bed of this stream is uplifted, as in the course of 
coming changes it may be, there will be a mixture of fresh-water shells of 
the nineteenth century with arctic shells of an epoch long past, so asso- 
ciated as to present no evidence of the vast stretch of ages intervening 
between them. At many points in the West Highlands, fields 
100 fect above the sea are covered with shells. In the Isle of 
Cumbrae for example, the summit of the highest land is crowded with 
them. The first inference is that these shells prove a recent sub- 
mergence. But (1) they are of few kinds and full grown; (2) the 
young are absent; (3) the species found are the special food of sea- 
birds. In any true raised beach the opposite conditions must prevail. 
(1) the shells must be of al] ages and sizes ; (2) they must be, if few in 
Species, of species which dwell together in the proportions in which 
ney are found ; (3) those not edible by birds must be mixed with the 
edible.” 


Mr. Crosskey is better known for his political advocacy of the Birming- 


secutively “Elements of Popular Origin,” treated of in four chapters, 
respectively headed the Latin, the Celtic, the German, and the Greek 
element; then “Elements of Learned Origin,” then “Elements of 
Foreign Origin,” and concludes this part of his subject with the histori- 
eal, the onomatopoctic, and the unknown words. In another book 
“Phonetics” are diseussed, the Introduction as a whole extending to 
| 126 pages, while the “Dictionary” proper occupies not far from 400 
;}more. We cannot do better than give a specimen which will exhibit 
| M. Brachet’s exact and exhaustive method :— 

“ ARRIVER, vn., to arrive ; from L. adripare, which is arripare in a 
| Mh-cent. text, and aribare in an 11th-cent. chartulary. 

“ Arriver was first a sea-term; and like its primitive adripare, it 
meant to come to shore. In a 12th-cent. poem, the ‘ Life of Gregory 
the Great,’ a fisherman pilots travellers to an island in the high sea; 
after many efforts, says the old poet, au rocher il les arriva, i.e., he 
made them touch or reach the shore. This original meaning is still 
visible in a collection of administrative rulings of the 13th cent. in the 
‘Livre de Justice.’ Here we read that boatmen may arriver their boats, 
| and fasten them to the trees ashore. From the 14th cent, arriver loses 
its first meaning, and takes the more general sense of reaching one’s 


end, arriving. 

“ We have seen under a//er the passing from the metaphor of seafaring 
to that of walking; adnare, in Cicero, = to come by sea; in Papias, to 
come by land. For dr rr, see § 108; for p v,see§ 111. We have 
seen that p first beeame 6 before becoming rv, and that between Latin 
arripare and Fr. arriver we have the intermediate Low Lat. arribare. 
This softening of p into v is found in Fr. in assopire, assouvir, and 
| purée (O. Fr., pevree), from piprata,—Der., arrivage,—ee.” 

Apart from their value, the fnferest of such articles is very striking. 

Kate Savage. By Douglas M. Ford. 3 vols. (Charing Cross Pub- 
lishing Company.)—Mr. Ford’s novel is in three volumes, it is true, 
but then they are three of the thinnest that we ever saw, and we feel 
proportionately grateful to the author. If there had been 350 pages in 
each instead of 250, how much more should we have suffered. But 
really, with the best good-will, we cannot say much more in praise of 
Kate Savage. The gloomy-looking man with a secret on his conscience, 
and the young girl who falls in love with him, and with whom he also in 
due time, struggling much and yainly against fate, falls in love, theso 
are characters of which we are weary. Then comes the end, also so 
familiar. The secret is cleared up. The obstacle which hindered the 
marriage of the gloomy man and the young girl has disappeared. All 
that we have to speculate upon is whether they are to be happy or no. 
Will the master of their fate turn his thumb up or down? Is the girl 
to live or die? Will “Love the potent physician, &c.?” or shall we 
read about “drifting out on the dark river, &c.?” We do not think tho 
better of Mr. Ford for his actual decision. 

Romantic Annals of a Naval Family. By Mrs. Arthur Traherne. 
(Henry S&. King and Co.)—Authors play such tricks on unfortunate critics 
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now-a-days, bringing fictitious wares with the most solemn asseverations 
that they are genuine, that we are bound to be suspicious. Still we shall 
believe these “ Romantic Annals” to be genuine, and so believing, may 
say that they were well worth publishing. The career of Hugh 

Jhristian makes a capital story, and nothing in it is more characteristic 
and delightful than the episode of his marriage. We notice an in- 
accuracy in page 228, where it is said that one of the Christian family 
“was pronounced the loveliest woman that had ever been seen at the 
Court of the Hague, when Lucien Buonaparte reigned there.” Lucien 


Buonaparte was far too sensible a man to be willing to reign at the | 


Hague, or anywhere else. 
The Mishmee Hills. By T. T. Cooper, F.R.S. (Henry 8. King and Co.)— 


This is an interesting book, relating how the writer endeavoured to open 


a trade-route from Assam to the jealously guarded Thibet. A previous | 


attempt to reach Assam, through Thibet, from China, had been foiled 
by the machinations of the Lama priests, who: hold from the Chinese 
Government the entire monopoly of the tea-trade, and for this, as well 
as for religious reasons, do all they can to keep Europeans out of the 
country. The present expedition was frustrated by the same all-power- 
ful influence. Mr. Cooper secured, however, the satisfaction of some 
months of pleasant adventure, and of giving to the public an agreeable 
book of travel. The most exciting parts of his book are the hunting in- 
cidents. On one dceasion, his elephant was attacked by a tiger, which 
fastened on the roots of the animal's trunk. The sportsman was almost 
shaken out of the howdah, and at the same time prevented from getting 
a fair shot at the assailant, by the tremendous efforts of the elephant 
to shake off his enemy. At the same time, the driver of the elephant 
had the calf of his leg nearly torn off by the tiger’s claws. The most 
interesting personages in the book is a Khamta chief, Chowsan by name, 
who conducts himself with all the dignity of the fabulous Red Indian, 
though he is at times a little hot in his temper, as when, for instance, 
he strikes at a slave with his native knife,a terrible weapon, and comes 
so near him as to shave off his hair, which was gathered up in a top- 
knot. Mr. Cooper thinks our Government should display more civility 
to these native chiefs, who have to pay humiliating deference to white 
men far inferior to them in every respect. He is also loud in condem- 
nation of the policy of neglect which left Assam to be plundered and 
depopulated by the Burmese and Hill tribes. As the journey had its 
practical object, the opening up of “new routes of commerce,” so the 
ns, describing, for instance, the preparing of 





book has its practical porti 
Assam tea, It will repay perusal. 

The Book of the Axe. By G. P.R. Pulman. (Longmans.)—Should 
any “long-vacation ” tourist wish to spend a part of his holiday in the 








West country, 
companion. The Book of the Axe is supposed to be a reprint of an 
edition published some years ago, but it has been so much enlarged 


‘ated with lithographs and woodcuts, that 





and so much more fully illust: 


it may claim to be regarded as a new work. Mr. Pulman, in the first 


number (fer it is making its appearance in monthly parts), tells us 
something of the geology, botany, and natural history of the Valley of 











the Axe, and the kes any ono of these sciences his study 
will find mue 


disciple of Iza: 


st him in this western valley. The author is a 
1, and in this capacity he sets forth, rod in hand, 





with i companion, to follow the stream from its source at 
Ax ler ir Beaminster, until it falls into the sea at Haven Cliff, 
below Axmonth. Mr. in is also a lover and a close observer of 





nature; he diverges to the righ 
J 


and to the left, wherever an old house, 





»xpanse of country claims attention. 





earthwork, or : 
He is well up in fi re and local traditions, and in a laborious and 
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made original MSS. in the Reeord Office 





g¢ manne 
mntribute to the interest of the book; the 
een for Mr. Pulman, the pleasure for 
ler to a considerable degree au courant 
rom the days when men painted their 
¢, and raised earthworks at Membury 


dle-ages, when might was right. 





of their manhood, and on their 


1e site of its crumbling predecessor. 





her with many others, for he has 
and what a man loves he does well. 
farther I go West, the more con- 


g 








en’ came from the East”; the great 





lexicographer had no 


. 
ad been born, hi 





. or had fought their way to fame from 


he book is, of course, more 





. West ec untry. 
he fact that Prince Charles in his wanderings, the 
ith, the great Duke (Marlborough, not 








unfortunate Duke of Monm 

Wellington), and other noteworthy men were more or less intimately 

connected with the West, may cause the Book of the Axe to interest a 

larger circle of readers, and it is pleasant to peruse a work which we 
fee] sure Mr. Pulman has had great pleasure in writing. 

A Lifés Reward. By H. M. Lysons. 2 vols, (Tinsley Brothers.)— 

y failed to perceive whose “life” it is that gets 








We have 


or does 


not 






take, for ertain, to be a certain Captain 


ie will find in the work before us a pleasant guide and | 


to abbey and shrine, down to yester- | 


he Axe to point out the illustrious men | 


f personage in the story we | 


. . TT 
| John, who marries a woman of evil repute, or rather thinks that he 


| marries her, for of course there is bigamy in the matter, only, by way 
| of a change from the usual course, it is the woman who is really to 
| blame for the unfortunate captain marrying twice. When the reader 
is a a — be is or hens and a forger, and finally 
commits murder, he will agree that Captain John g : 
undutiful, selfish, foul-mouthed, and rte ee enue Wee 
ment enough for his offence. As is to be expected, the wrong person 
is tried for the murder, and it is one of the few things to be noticed in 
a dreary and common-place story of crime how coolly the brother 
accused, talking with his counsel, speculates upon the probability of 
the crime being brought home to the brother not accused. ; 
Great African Travellers. By W. H. G. Kingston. (Routledge.)— 
Mr. Kingston begins his series with Mungo Park, and carries it down 
to Livingstone. Here, perhaps, we may object that Bruce is not in- 
eluded in the list. Bruce had the good-fortune to be early in the field, 
and acquired a reputatign perhaps out of proportion to his achievements, 
Anyhow, his name as a traveller is better known than almost any of 
his successors, though his discovery of the fountains of the Abyssinian 
Nile is but little compared with what has been since accomplished, 
This is all we have to say against Mr. Kingston’s book, and here we 
may be wrong, as very likely something of a more stirring kind would 
have had to be sacrificed to gain the necessary space. Besides Park, 
we read of Denham and Clapperton, the Landers, Dr. Barth, Speke 
and Grant, and Dr, Livingstone, the melancholy end of whose travels 
forms a sad postscript to a sad record. Mr. Kingston has told his stories 


very well, and has made a wost interesting volume. 

The House that Baby Built. By the Author of “Dame Europa’s 
School.” (Salisbury: Brown and Co.)—Baby” is a charming little 
creature, whose love and goodness stir up a careless father to good 
works, which he is too indolent and timid, but not otherwise unwilling 
to undertake. The story of her child-life is prettily told, and we can 
| only be sorry, though we have no right to complain, that the author 
thinks it right to clench the moral, so to speak, by the melancholy ending 





of his story. 
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| Hughes (1.), Remarkable Scenes of the Bible, 12mo ......... . Blackwood) °6 
| Kettlewell (S.), The Three Venerable Ladies of Eng. on Ch. Politics (Skeffington) 40 
Lancicius, Meditations for Every Day in the Year, fep 8vo (Burns, Oates,& Co.) 66 
Little Bits for Working Men, by One who respects them, 8vo ...(J. Heywood) 10 






















Svo. 








| Liverpool and Manchester, Medical and Surgical Reports, 1874, 8vo (Cornish) 6/0 
MacKenna (S. J.), Plucky Fellows, a Book for Boys, 12mo ......... (King & Co.) 36 
Manning (Abp.), Sin aud its Consequences, cr 8vo_ .,....... (Burns, Oates, & Co.) 60 


Marryat (Capt.), Travels and Adventures of Monsieur Violet, cr 8vo (Routledge) 3,6 
Merewether (H. A.), By Sea and by Land, a Trip through Egypt, &c.(Maemillan) 8/6 
Myers (F.), Lectures on Great Men, Cr 8VO ....ccccsscoscovcsscecccsccscescesesces (Nishet) 5/0 
Norman People and their isting Descendants, 8vo ..(King & Co.) 21/0 
O'Keeffe against Cardinal Cullen, Report of Action for Libel, Svo...c(Longman) 12/0 















Parrott (Miss), Tales of Village Schoolboys, 18m0 ............s00006 ...(R. T.8.) 1/0 
| Patteson (Bishop J. C.), Life of, by C. M. Yonge, 2 vols 8¥0 .....000+ (Maemillan) 500 





Pink and Webster, Course of Analytical Chemistry, 12mo.... (Lockwood) 26 
Proctor (F.), Pocket-Book of Useful Tables, &c., for Mar. Engine (Lockwood) 4/0 
Religious Poems, by Author of “* Stepping Heavenward,” I2mo ......... (Nisbet) 3/6 
Ross (C. Hi.) and Clarke (A.), Story 1 Lloneymoon, 12mo (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Sargant (W. L.), Taxation, t, Present, and Future ...(Williams & Norgate) 7/6 
Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels—Peveril of the Peak, fcap 8vo ....... ..(Black) 1/6 
Smyth (P.), Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid, er Svo. (Isbister & Co.) 18/0 
Swete (H. B.), Early Hist. of the Doc, of the Holy Spirit (Deighton, Bell, & Co.) 3/0 
lichborne Trial, Summing-up by Lord Chief Justice, Svo ......(Ward & Lock) 20 

















Tomlinson (L. J.), Alice de Burgh, a Home Story for Girls ...... (Virtue & Co.) 5/0 
french (Archbishop), Sacred Latin Poetry, with Notes and Intro. (Macmillan) 7/0 


| Willow Brook, a Sequel to Little Camp on Eagle Hill, 12m0....,....00008 (Nisbet) 3/6 








Terms or Sunscrirtion.— Yearly, 28s. Gd.; Half- Yearly, 14s. 8d.; and 
Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d. ; 

| by post, Gd. 

| To Scsscripers 1x tae Unirep Srates.—The Annual Subscription to 
the Svs 
£1 10s. 6d., or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 

| Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 

Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 


Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time. 






ECTATOR, including postage to any part of the United States, is 





To ADVERTISERS.—T° insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the 
| Publishing Office not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 
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APOLLINARIS WATER. 


The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 

No. 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 

APOLLINARIS WATER is 

A DELICIOUS BEVERAGE, and a PURE, NATURAL, EFFERVESCENT WATER, 
FROM the APOLLINARIS BRUNNEN; 

BOTTLED for the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 

At the SOURCE, AHRWEILER, NEUENAHR. 

of AGREEABLE FLAVOUR, MUCH PREFERRED BY ALL 

To any ARTIFICIAL AERATED WATER. 

It SUPERSEDES ARTIFICIAL SELTZER and SODA WATER. 

APOLLINARIS WATER, being a Natural Aerated Water, remains Brisk and Sparkling after 


it is uncorked. 
APOLLINARIS WATER, being a Natural Sparkling Water of the highest 
ORGANIC PURITY, springing from a deep Rocky Source, those who consume it are 
FREE from ALL RISKS of DANGEROUS IMPURITY 
INCIDENTAL to MANY ARTIFICIAL AERATED WATERS. 
It isa BENEFICIAL PREVENTIVE of INDIGESTION and HEARTBURN, 
ACIDITY of STOMACH, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, GRAVEL, &e. 










































































*,* The Large Glass Bottles contain as much Water as Two, the Large Stone Bottles as much as Three ordinary Soda or Brighton Seltzer 
Bottles. If a Bottle bo OrpeNeD and RecorkeEn, its contents will remain Fresu and SrarkitneG for several days. 


Suitable Mounted Corks are sold by the Company from 1s each. 





APOLLINARIS WATER.—Dr. Hermann Wener, F.R.C.P., ; ‘‘ APOLLINARIS WATER is perhaps the best natural Mineral 
writes :—“ Having largely used it during the last seven years, I have found Water for table purposes, and far excels the ordinary manufactured 
it of great value as an article of diet in gouty dispositions, in lithic-acid | Aerated Waters. It is certain, when better known in this country, to take 
diathesis, in tendency to gallstones, in some forms of catarrh of the | a high place as a beverage."—Sedical Times and Guzetle. 
bladder, and in chronic catarrh of the respiratory organs; in the latter, so 
either treated by itself or mixed with Moy milk a ~— whey. To many | *APOLLINARIS WATER is likely to become more generally 
persons the Apollinaris forms an agreeable and useful addition to bitter | used. It is with many who have studied the subject one of the most 
waters, and a good yehicle for some medicines."—British Medical Journal, highly appreciated waters. It is far more agreeable than Seltzer Water.” 

| —Medical Press and Circular. 

APOLLINARIS WATER is cortainly the Queen of Table APOLLINARIS WATER. —“ Consumers of aorated water should 
Waters. It is softer and more refreshing than its only rival, Seltzer | be on their guard. In the British Medical Journal of Saturday there is a 

Water (Nassau Seltzers Brunnen), and is more pleasant to the palate. Over letter from ‘An eminent Fellow of the Royal Society,’ on the result of an 

} 


all manufactured Aerated Waters it has an incomparable superiority. examivation of some artificial aerated waters—soda and seltzer water— 
“APOLLINARIS WATER is, moreover, a water of great organic | sollin ‘syphon bottles. This examination disclosed in all cases danger- 


purity, another highly important desideratum, in which artificial Aerated | ous contamination with a poisonous metal. There was quite enough lead 
Waters often dangerously fail. Its place seems, therefore, marked as the | in all the waters examined to undermine health. And the British Medical 
favoured beverage of the favoured classes who can select their drinking- | Journal remarks on this discovery:—* When we examined the ordinary 
water. Physicians will find it a valuable addition to their resources, as a | “aerated mineral waters“ of commerce some time siuce, we found that 


cool and refreshing drink, antacid, and useful in promoting digestion and | they were of the most various compositions, and that they only ocea- 
removing gastric irritation. Such a water is the sworn enemy of gout, | sionally corresponded with what was implied in their name. A great 
rheumatism, and their congeners.”"—London Medical Record. | many of them, too, were made with well-water which was anything but 
| pure, and some of which was daugerously impure.” All this certainly 
dves ‘plead rather strongly in favour of the use of a pure, natural, 
| effervescent water.’ "—a!! Mal! Gazette. 
APOLLINARIS WATER,—* It is, in our opinion, superior for 
table purposes to any other mineral water with which we are acquainted. 
It is strongly effervescent, and forms an exceedingly pleasant and refresh 
ing beverage, either alone or in combination with wine; and it is not, we 


APOLLINARIS WATER.—“The agreeable and refreshing 
effects of the different Aerated Waters, when taken in moderation, and 
the power they exercise in correcting and diluting any preponderance of 
acid in the stomach, are too well established to require any additional 
argument for their use. The different kinds of Vichy and Vals Waters, 
and Lithia Water also, have obtained a reputation for their medicinal 


virtues; but one not so well known, the Apollinaris—which is an alkaline | are informed by an eminent medical friend, liable to that charge which 
carbonate, and is obtained from the Valley of the Ahr, near Neuenabr—is has been so frequently brought against soda and other waters—that they 
equally valuable with any of those mentioned, and surpasses them in have a depressing effect upon the system. On the contrary, medical 
being a more agreeable and refreshing beverage."— Dr. Peter Hood, testimony is uuanimous ia favour of the high therapeutic qualities of 
“ Treatise on Gout and Rheumatism.” Apollinaris Water."—Ciel’ Service Review. 





The Water in the Glass Bottles is doubly charged at the Spring with its natural Gas, and is as effervescent as Brighton Seltzer Water. Stono 
Bottles are not so highly charged, but contain more Water, and by some aro preferred. The AroLutnarts Ware is Sold by the Company at the 
following prices :— 


1. Original Baskets, containing 50 large Glass Bottles (Quarts) ... 25s. | 3. Original Baskets, containing 50 large Stono Bottles... 2s D3. 
= ” =» 100 small Glass Bottles (Pints)...... 403, | 4. - = 50 sma!l Stone Bottles ..... ......... 20s. 


*,* APOLLINARIS WATER is, therefore, not only Surerior to, but Cuzarer than Artiticial Aerated Waters. 
N.B.—Ali Bottles will have the Company's Registered Label. 
Smaller quantities can be obtained from Chemists and Dealers in Mineral Waters. 
THE ANALYSIS OF THE WATER, AND COPIES OF TESTIMONIALS, CAN BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION TO 
THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY (Limited), 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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AYMAN DEFENCE FUND.—The Committee of this] sion, ste, sehoten (gamgur™s BXBCURIVE Commitee, 
Fund have much pleasure in ACKNOWLEDGING the following SUMS, Hon. Mr. Inglis. ‘i ; Hon. Raja Jotendro Moh 
towards Payment of the Costs of the Appeal to the Court of Chancery, agaiust the Hon. Mr. Dalyell. Mr. J. Bullen-Smith, ne 
wrongful dismissal of the Rev. Dr. Hayman from the Head Mastership of Rugby Hon, Mr. auroras. Munstri Amir Ali Khan. 
School :— - Hon. Digambar Mitra, Babu Durga Charn Law 
THIRD LIST. Hon. Mr. Robinson. : 
Ackers, B. St. John, Esq. . 0 0 Holmes, C. F., Esq. . 2 4 0 The Lord Mayor and the London Executive Committee APPEAL with confidence 
re 5 5 0) Holmes, Rey. A., M. - 2 © | for the sympathy and liberality of the British public in their efforts to mitigate the 
A Friend .. 0 Hume, Rey. C.J... ss | rigours of the calamity with which our unfortunate fellow-subjects in Bengal and 
A Friend ., O | BH. A.W. cccseree 1 . 0 | other parts of Indix are now visited. 
Aldous, A. H., Esq. 6  Tnsoll, Robert, E q. - a 0 The funds subscribed will be devoted to the alleviation of distress which cannot 
Allen, John H., Esq ........ 0 Janson, F. H.. Esq. . 2 2 0 | easily be reached by Government interference. 
Almond, H. A., Esq., M. 0 Jenkins, Rev on ° 4 6 The Viceroy of India, ia his telegram to the Lord Mayor of the 20th ult., states:— 
An Old Rugbeian ... 0 Kingdom, James S., Esq. 2 2 0] «The people of the distressed districts will gratefully appreciate the sympathy 
A Rugby Boy .... 0 Lambert, James W., Esq. 1 1 © | and liberality of the English nation.” 
A Rugby Boy . 0 Litchfield, Rev. We eves sree FOS 0 And that there is urgent need for all the aid which it is in the power of this 
A Rugby Boy. @ Lowth, G, T., Esq..... + 2 9 ©] country to afford is but too clearly manifested by the concluding words of the 
A Rugby Boy .. 0 Mainwaring, Mrs. T.. 1 0 0 | telegram sent by the Chairman of the Central Relief Committee at Calcutta :—" The 
Barton, A. T., Esq., M.A. 0 | Masson, Mons. weve L 1 0 | distress is likely to be very severe. Subscriptions are solicited early.” 
Baynes, E. R., Esq. 0 Middlemist, Rev, R., Assistant- : Subscriptions may be forwarded to the Lord Mayor, or the following Banks:— 
Benn, A. S., Esq. . 0 Master, Harrow .... cove a : 9 | ‘The Imperial Bank, Lothbury, E.C.; Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., Lombard 
Benn, G. C., Esq. i 0 Moon, Sir G. E., Bart. 3 3 © | Street; Messrs. Coutts and Co.,59 Strand; Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co. 
Benn, Rey. W. H.. FF 0 | Morton, Rev. J. cs 2 2 © | St. James's Street, S.W.; and National Bank of India, 80 King William Street” 
Benn, Mr........ -10 0 0} Mott. C.J., Esq. ... 2 2 01 Cash payments should be made in the Office of the Private Secretary to the Lord 
Betham, Rev o. J. : 10 0 Nicholson, dH E . : : Mayor (Mr. Vine), at the Mansion House. Je am B. * ane Secretary. 

i = an 0 ©) Nott, Major Armitage . . ¢ March 5th, 1874. G. J. W. WINZAR, CG * 
Bien w. Beg -» 5 5 O}| Parr Captain T tee » 29 ecm aes NSA __ 
Black, Robert, Esq. ......sss00sse- 1 0! Payne, Alfred E., Esq.. 2k ® ee , UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. . ' 
Bloxam, Matthew Holbeche, Payne, Alfred, Esq. . — © ©. OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on W EDNESDAY, 

Esq., F.R.AS...... 5 0 0} Peake, aes, Py gm i 29th of April next, the Senate will proceed to elect Examiners in the 
Bolden, Rev. J. R.. 2 0 O°} Perey, Lient-Gen. Lor eury, — following departments :— 

Bolton, J. F., Esq. . 110 V.C., K.C.B. i.e ; . r Examinerships. Salaries. Present Examiners. 
Bowyer, R. V., Esc 010 0 | Poulden, Rev. J. B. ARTS AND SCIENCE, (Each.) 

Rowson Mrs. si 1 © 0) Pretyman, J. R.. Esq i? 24 in Cl wt £200 sR. C. Jebb, Esq., M.A. 
Bromfield, H. J.. Esq. 5 0 0! Radford, Rev. W. T.. 0 5 O | TWO it Classicd recoccorccsceceeseeees (Vacant. 

Buchanan, David, Esq. 5 0 0} Robinson, M. A., Esq. 0. 1 1 9 | Two in the English a £129 JProf. Henry Morley. 
Burrows, ae — H p 0 Rogers, J. E., Esq., Recorder of “oe Literature, and History ...... + = Zonet. * er 
Butler, Rev. F. B. .... eves 0 0 Wells eoovacescesoneceueseees oo = (Gustave Masson, Esq., B.A. 
Caldecott, Mrs. .... 5 0 0) Rolles, Rev. RJ. .. - 1 0 0 | Two in the French Language ..... £100 jvarane, . 
Christie, T., Esq. 014 0} Royds, Rev. Twemlow. 2 2 ee. . nog 4B. Rost, Esq., Ph.D. 

Clive, Rev. G. A. 5 0 0} Ryle. T.. Esq.. F.R.A.S .. . 5 0 0 | Two in the German Language...... £30 5 Roy. ¢, 'Schoell, Ph.D. 
Coode, Sir John... « 3 3 0) Salusbury, Rey, Augustus 0 5 : Two in the Hebrew Text of the 

Cooper, V. K., Esq. ..... iersanVenwe 014 0| Skelly, Colonel oa Old Testament, the Greek Text , , ‘ 

Cox, Captain G. A 17th Regi- Smith, J. G., FE ss fs © of the New Testament, the} £50 { Rev. J. J. S. Perowne, D.D. 

TIE seanissiccegicueviinrenvorennes 1 1 0| Spinks, Mr. Serjeant, M.P. 5 0 0 Evidences of the Christian Re- | UW. Aldis Wright, Esq., M.A, 
Crawley, Miss, Rugby . - 5 5 0) Stevens, J. C., Moore, Esq. 300 ligion, and Scripture History } 

Crowdy, Mrs. Admiral.,, 1 1 © | Stroud, Robert, Esq 10 6 | Two in Logic and Moral Philo-) pg, Prof. Baynes, LL.B. 
Eagles, Rev. James ... we 3 8 0} Sturgis, S., Esq. 10 0 SOPhy ....000 Sere MAREE S £80 (Rev. John Venn, MLA, 
Elmhirst, Major-General, C.B. 2 2 0 Sutton, Rev. W. Manners ...... 010 0 Two in Political Ec : £30 JProf. Fawcett, M.A. 
Ely, the Very Rev. the Dean of 10 0 0) Symonds, Henry, Esq... - 5 5 0 wo in Political Economy............ £30 4 Vacant, 

i y 3.3 q vles, *, Esq. ooo 2 C I | Twoi > i ‘f ~*rof. Sy 8 Ss. 
French, Mor RValgo, DEL. | 1 9| Thowion Capi. coh Regimens 9 9 0 | Tan mmematcand Metered) copy ihrer Splveeue, LL.D, PRS 
Farquhar, Sir Walter, Bart. .... 5 0 0) Thewles, Mrs........cceseeeees pitechig 100 a mi ae al Philosophy £100 §Prof. Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Furness, Major 1 1 0} Trollope, Lieutenant-General si ae Two in Experimenta si (Vacant. 

Gilbertson, Rev. Lewi 5 0 0! Sir C., K.C.B.... » Oe 8 ae -, ‘fi. Debus, Esq., Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Gough, Rev. 1 1 O| Tunnard. B.. E 2 2 O | Twoin Chemistry .......ccccccccscceee L175 1 Vacant. 

Gray, Rey. J. » 1 1 0) Twigger,R 1 1 | Two in Botany and Vegetable) 75 Jitev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A. 

G 8. K. B serine 0 : 0 J : “ PU GUGORS «c00<sssvsevoseneesonsoess ' Shue (Thomas Thomeon, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Guillemard, . LD. 1 0 7) E “a= — .7< {Prof. Duncan, M.B., F.B.S, 

Hannam, Rev. A.......++. we O14 O | Wigan. James, ; 1 0 | Two in Geology and Palswontology £75 (Prof. Morris, F.G.S. 

Henty, Edwin, Esq. . 2 2 ©| Williams, Mrs. 0 0 LAWS. 

Higgins, F., Esq. 1 1 0) Winthrop, William, Es: 5 0 O07 Pwo in Jurisprudence, Roman = 

; 7 = 5 5 : ie : Prof. Bryce, D.C.L 
Higgs, Rev. R. .. - 1 1 ©} Winton, A. H., Esq... 5 5 0 Law. Principles of Legislation, '- £100 ab “hd ee Re . 

Hill, Rev. Prebendary - 100 Wright, Rev. H..+00 a and le LOW cosccoces (T. Erskine Holland Eaq., BOL, MA. 
Holden, Thomas, Esq. «+1004 5 © 0 | Yonge, Rey. W. W. «+ L 1 ©} Pwo in Equity and Real-Pro-) £50 {Herbert Hf. Cozens-Hardy, Esq., LL.B. 

Every person who has at heart the welfare of our Public and Endowed Schools, POTS LAW ..ccoccccccccccossoescoseos , sj (A. E. Miller, Esq., B.A., Q.C. 
and desires that the authority of their Head Masters be maintained initsintegrity.and | Two in Common Law and Law) £50 J Farrer Herschell, Esq., B.A., QC. 
every lover of justice and fair-play, irrespective of political bias, is earnestly invited and Principles of Evidence ...5 (Henry Matthews Esq., LL.B., QC. 
to give moral and pecuniary support to the Hayman Defence Fund. Two in Constitutional History) go5 5 Prof. Sheldon Amos, M.A, 

Subscriptions may be paid directly to either of the undersigned; or to the credit of England ., es | ““ (Prof. Courtney, M.A, 
of the Fund, at the National Provincial Bank, Rugby: Lloyd's Banking Company, MEDICINE. 

Rugby; or at Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co.'s, 1 Pall Mall East, London. . = 29 $3. Syer Bristowe, Esq., M.D. 
FORBES MACBEAN, Lieutenant-Colonel, Rugby.) pon Treasurers Two in Medicine s.sssseverereeveree £150 > prof Wilson Fox, M.D., F.RS. 
S. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER, Richmond, Surrey,; : ’ P . ., §Prof. John Marshall, F.R.S. 

February 28th, 1874. TWO in Surgery ...soosrcssoreessesveees £150 Vacant. 
=a aaetAas tisentanm amr - rs ain an wee MaTearon, . (G, W. Callender, Esq., F.R.S. 

AA ANSION HOUSE BENGAL FAMINE RELIEF FUND. | Two in Anatomy ....... ssrsersrersereees £100 9 brof_ G. Viner Ellis, FRCS. 

BY Two in Physiology, Comparative) p159 $Prof. Michael Foster, M.D., F.R.S, 
Under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious MAJESTY the QUEEN, who Anatomy, and Zoology .........5 “gg (Prof. Rutherford, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
- : i » £1000: eed 2 hip fRobert Barnes, Esq., M.D. 
contributes £1,000 ; Two in Obstetric Medicine...,... 7 ; : 
And H.B.H. the Prince of WALES. who subscribes £500 einen (Prof. Graily Hewitt, M.D. 
nd H.R. pst og ts ss . - otha es £500, Two in Materia Medica ae £75 4 3 My —— 
ONDON EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. Pharmaceutical Chemistry ... ” (T. R. Fraser, Esq., M.D. 
The Right Hon. ANDREW LUSK, M.P., Lord Mayor, Chairman. rr . ar . -, {Arthur Gamgee, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lawrence Mr. Hugh Matheson Two te Perens ER SU (Prof. Henry Maudsley, M D. 
on. Lor« f ence, } AT. £n Ma son. d ” —éisiies 4 
a. 7“ eg T 7, i — Smith. ost The Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for 
on. R. Bourke, M.P.. Under Secre- | Mr. John Fleming, C.S.1. re-election. 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. | Mr. Wm. Grant. Candidates must send in their names to the Registrar, with any attestation of 
Mr. C. B. Denison, M.P | Mr. F. W. Heilgers. their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before Tuesday, March 3|st. It 
Sir Albert Sassoon, K.S.I. | Mr. W. Dent. is particularly desired by the Senate that no personal application of any kind be 
Mr. E. C. Baring. | Mr. A. T. J. Petersen, made to its individual Members. 
Mr. Alderman Allen. } Mr. J. N. Bullen. University of London, By order of the Senate, 
Mr. John Borrodaile. Burlington Gardens, W., WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
) their number.) March 3rd, 1874. 


(With power to add t« 








HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— AMBRIDGE EXAMINATION for 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS—Two £60, Six WOMEN, 1874—LONDON CENTRE. P 
£40, Four £20. Election second week in May. CANDIDATES are requested to send in their TWOL 
Apply to the SECRETARY. The College, Cheltenham. Names by MARCH 25 to Mrs, A. DICEY, Hon. Sec., 
eae ae - 107 Victoria Street, S.W 
EDUCATION.— 


MARRIED LADY, residing about 

five miles from London, wishes to receive 

sITTLE GIRLS, between the ages of 8 and 12 
years, to be EDUCATED with two of her own children, 
Terms, 100 Guineas each per annum. 

| Address “BETA,” National Club, 1 Whitehall 





T OME and 

WANTED, a HOME for a Lad of Sixteen in the 
House of a Clergyman in the country, where he would 
be trained for the University of London, and his 
character carefully formed. 

Address “Z,” care of Mr. MOULD, 19 Regent 
Street, W. 

PRIGHTON 

>) PATRONS 
The LORD BISHOP of CHICHESTER—The DUKE 

of DEVONSHIRE—Lord LECONFIELD—The 
MARQUIS of BRISTOL, &e. 
PRESIDENT—The EARL of CHICHESTER 
PRINCIPAL — The Rev. C. BIGG, M.A.. late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Ch. Ch., Oxford 

BRIGHTON COLLEGE offers the usual Pub! 
School education, in a most healthy climate peculiarly 
favourable to boys of delicate constitutions 

Special arrangements are made for pupils preparing 
for the Civil Service. 

The modern forms have been organised with great 
care, and provide a thorough liberal aud practical 
education for boys intended for business or the active 
professions. There is an excellent Laboraiory, Work- 
shop, &c. 

The School is well endowed with Scholarships and 
Exhibitions. Terms 80 to 90 guineas per annum, 
according to age. 

Address, the Rey. the SECRETARY, 


COLLEGE. 











AITY of LONDON SCHOOL.—Phe | Gardens, London, W. 


/ Post of THIRD FRENCH MASTER at the City 
of London School is now VACANT. Applications and 
Testimonials (printed) should be sent in on or before 
Friday, the 20th of March next, to the Secretary (City 
of London School, Milk Street, E.C.), from whom 
Forms of Application can be obtained. I[t is not 
necessary that Candidates should be of French birth, 
but an academical degree is indispensable. The hours 
f attendance are from 9 to 12 daily. Salary, £100 per 
annum 

The Election will take place on Wednesday, April 


Ist next. 


VIRTON COLLEGE (for WOMEN), 

J The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will 
be held in Londeu in June. rms of entry and 
copies of examination papers for a former year may 
be obtained on application to the Hon. Secretary, Miss 
DAVIES, Girton College, Cambridge. rhe Forms 

| must be returned filled up on or before April 39, 

1. In connection with this Examination a Scholarship 
will be offered of the value of £50 a year for three 
years, tenable from October, 1874. The Scholar will 
be required to read for a degvee certificate. 

2. GILCHRIST SCHOLARSHIP.—The Trustees of 
the Gilchrist Educational Fund offer a Scholarship of 
the value of £50 a year for three years, tenable from 

| October, 1574, to be competed for at the University of 
London General Examiuation of Women in May. 












Kk ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, 
.% BROMSGROVE. 
Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 
There are Annual Elections to valuable Scholarships, 
tenable at the School and at Oxford. 
Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


M ALVERN COLLEGE. 


4 —— 
PRESIDENT AND Vistrorn—The LORD BISHOP 
of WORCESTER. 

Head Master—The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., 
late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
There are TWO DEPARTMENTS—the CLASSI- 
CAL and the MODERN. Pupils are trained for the 
Universities, the Civil and Military Examinations, and 

the Professions. 

There is a LOWER SCHOOL preparatory to either 
Department, a Gymnasium, &e. 

There are Five Boarding Houses within the College 
Grounds, occupied by the Head Master and four of his 
resideat Staff, 

Board and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. For 
non-Shareholders an extra fee of £6. Special ad- 
vantages for sons of clergymen and home boarders. 

For further information, apply to the Head Master. 

The next Term will begin on Monday, May 4. 
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; wT THRE PALL-M A LL) QRAMERS THREE YEARS SYSTEM 


of HIRE, by which the Pianoforte, American 


This RESTAURANT is removed to more spacious | Organ, Harmonium, Organ, or Harp becomes the pro- 
and commodious Premises, perty of the hirer, though partially adopted by others, 
is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale 





ONDON INTERNATIONAL! 

| F EXHIBITION, KENSINGTON, 1874, | 
Will be open on Easter Monday, 6th April. 
SEASON TICKETS. 


7 sfers Ticket ....cccccee soseceneseoce £2. | 14 REGENT STREET. WATERLOO PLACE 
A. Non-transferable Ticket ......... sete, | WENT y AT, WAT 4 4+ only by themselves 
B. Non-transferable T — with 120 Artisan * 03 | (embracing the late GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, Sake os ——————— 
or 240 School T ckets.....+--+0++++ tosereneeees | which is now available for Regimental! Dinners and "4 “ ant re4 
rn eke ih A | ite at. \RAMER and CO, cannot to frequently 
400 School Tickets ........cccesesseesess sstetvee % | Entrance to private rooms in Carlton Street adjacent - 1a p chs Se napaaallgtecte eal go ) 
: icket Holders of £3 and £5 Tickets are ; HIRING PLANOFORTES-is not confined to those of 
Season Tic -_ } ws of the National Association for | ,, OPe® for Suppers, as before, under au Exemption | their own manufacture, although they are as good as 
registered as Member: z . licence. any, and better than most, but includes instruments 


>romoting Technical Instruction. A first list of 
canes will be published shortly. Season Tickets 
can now be bad at the Royal Albert Hall, and at the 


usual agents. 


_ —_—_—_—_— by all the eminent manufacturers, BROADWOOD, 

> YITRe? TOR: » | COLLARD, ERARD, and KIRKMAN, of whose Piano- 

? o> I SU E 5 -—MONOGRAMS, fortes Cramer and Co, have always in stock a very 
ARMS, CRESTS. and ADDRESSES Designed, | extensive and complete selection ready to be sent out 


CHARGES FOR sepa a Wed en and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. at any time.—IIustrated lists, with prices, terms, and 
6th April to 30th June, Is dai fiers: P = i ‘ll nesdays, | RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC | other information, on application to either of Cramer 
2s 6d; Ist July to 31st October, Is daily. | MONOGRAMS artistically desigued for any combina | and Co's Warerooms in Regent Street, or Moorgate 

on : tion of letters Street, City, 





“PHE SHADOW of DEATH.”— | Nore PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in a 

Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT.—NOW on | colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 
VIEW, from Ten till Five. A spacious platform has | Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
been erected, so that Visitors now have an unimpeded A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved. | nents on their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE 
view of the Picture.—39B Old Bond Street.—Admit- | and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d —Pianoforte Galery (argest in Europe), 207 and 209 
tance, 18. BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautifal de- | Rovent Street , = AY od 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest | ~4 : 


R. TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, | fashion er CARDS evipa.| [RARD'S GRAND PIANOFORTES.— 
I W.C., having recently received many choice | _ BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 4) GCRAMERS s > onamerel ; 
Specimens, of MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSILS, | TIONS in great variety. | on their THREE YEARS SYSTEM of HIKE Pianos 
ioe been able to enrich several Collections previously NENRY RODRIGUES’, | rage to > Gusaest oy sa, Sof and $00 Renent 
advertised for sale. They can be had at all prices, STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER | gtroot —— nls la 
varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Guineas, | to the Royal Family, ly : . -_ 
d are suitable for the Nobleman’s gallery, the 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. if ” . 7 > ’ 
hantents study, and for the working Student in | nee CS. S GRAND I [ANO- 
Geology. | ORTLOCK’S POTTERY FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
sit ta : Vi ° - a ALI ERTIES shea | instruments on their THREE YEARS SYSTEM of 
> UP ' ae ALLERITIES, ? —Pianoforte allery (arge ; 7 a) 90T 
URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS | * 203 AND 204 OXFORD STREET, ————« 
IMPORTED BY AND ge cro ener on , ‘ 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., | _3t OROBARD STREETS, PORTMAN SQUARE. } RAND PLANOPFORTES.— 
ARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL : a dale = ’ cis CRAMERS supply Grand Pianofortes, by all 
G FAMILY, I\Y@N REAT SALE of GLASS and} the great makers, from £9 93 to £26 5s per quarter. 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W EARTHEN WARE. } Zonneces Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
ay € 4 2 utah, . AN, - | —* a Regent Street. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. ai wae s 
— | OHN MORTLOCK having  deter- | OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 
FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. | ¢¥ mined to convert the whole of the House, 203 CRAMERS supply Upright Pianofortes of every 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. | Oxford Street, into one extensive Glass Establishment, description, by all the great makers, from £2 12s 6d to 


« begs to state that to save breakage and risk in moving, | ¢i9 10g per quarter.  Pianoforte Gallery (1 i 
+ . yr ,a 4 > ‘ So STO Poa J fs ] arter. anoforte ery (largestin 
O SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS | the WHOLE of the GLASS STOCK, consisting Of | Europe), 207 and 21 Regont Street, 

Cc 


HANDELIERS. | Decanters, Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, and every | a a 
oa cane : possible variety of Table Glass, is to be DISPOSED ’ , ’ a0 9 2 
SORES CAS SP aa EAS. | of ata REDUCTION of TWENTY PER CENT. from B. CRAMER and CO., 199, 201, 207, 






CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLVU. | the original marked prices. Scme lots of Chir pe oO RF — uel cea as 


Moderator Lamps, and iamps for India. | Earthenware are included in the Sale, which termi- 








LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. | ™te8 March 21st next. ‘TINHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, mee ’ Se ae oo Img Sage Rg ttt SILVER. 1 
Broad Street. | (ESTABLISHED 1807.) | FYASHIONS for the SEASON.) & | SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
| IH | duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM 8S. 
Vv ‘ >a 7 . . ~ >_—_ | BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
E ASY CHAIRS AND SOFAS. | I J. NICOLL'S SPRING OVERCOATS of Water- | Messrs. Elkington and Co. is the best article next to 
pr | e proof Tweed Cloths, with improved Pockets | Silver that can be used as such, either usefully or 

| 


HOWARD and SONS, Manufacturers, solicit an | (Registered, January 7, 1874), 20s each; ditto, with | ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied | Silk lapels, 21s; of Waterproof Melton Cloths, 42s | from real silver. 
| to 63s. A small useful set, of first quality for finish and 











































description. mn 
25, 26, & 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, I J. NICOLL’'S RIDING, WALKING, and DRESS | durability, as follows:— ; 
LONDON, W., | e TROUSERS. For Dress, 28s to 35s; for Walk- | SS | wg s 
PATENTEES OF | ing, 14s to 30s; for Riding, 25s to 42s. | es | ~3 | at 
ENTEES Said 3 
si APESTRY eT Ww rr J. NICOLL'S EVENING and MORNING | so. | $a!/ ¥2 
Woon saa i+ haga FLOORING, | EF], “press tor GENTLEMEN, "Dress Costs, 6 | a aS ae | 5” 
seers citi to 80s; Frock Coats, 70s to 9s; Morning Coats, of | a - — 
Decorators and Cabinet-Makers by Steam Power. | T willed, Imperial, and other Cloths, 42s to 63s. | £s.d£8.d£8. 4. 
ee ae — “ee | OURT DRESSES for Levées and Drawing-rooms. | 12 Table Forks........ sues SOs Boe 6, 
K INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. | 4 The Embroidered Cloth Suit, with appointments | 12 Table Spoons . we OO. tone 8. 
| complete, £20 5s; Deputy-Lieutenant’s, ditto, £36. | 12 Dessert Forks... wm 8.8 9.8 Be 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit | Suits are also kept as specimens, or for loan. 12 Dessert Spoons ot 3.8 9.0. 
is the very | NAYAL. MILITARY, and CIVIL OUTFITS, for | '2 Tea Spoons ...... j-18.j0. Ik o. 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, | all parts of the world, completed on the shortest | 6 Egg Spoons, gilt bow 9. .12.). a 8 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- | notice. H - sone — vemcronen 4 ; 4 - ky 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red NERVANTS' LIVERIES. The best at moderate | 4 gait Spoons. gilt howls “ht ae 46 
seal, pink <n and cork branded im prices. at Mu Pas. iS} om aiiehows 1é.. 2. 23 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY.” | | ne ee aes i 
a ‘ : f Sug: ougs .. 26. 36. 4. 
Wholesale Depét, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford H J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier, | : Sed je oe 19 ai sel ae 
Street, W. e Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114, 116, | 1 Butter Knife _ 29 26 39 
neers ~--— ~~ + — - 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Corvhill, London; 10! 4 goup Ladle —ee Ri 
A TESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liver pool ; | 4 Seaer Sifter” 28 ps aA teh es : a1; ae 
4 largest holders of Whisky in the world, Their | #9 New Street, Birmingham. ‘ — 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical : ei Total........ccccerceeeeeL 9 0 612 0613 06 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is; PY RA GR AN T SOA P.— Any article to be had singly at the same prices, 
gree casks and cases for home use and exporta- 4 The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE” TABLET An oak chest to coutain the above, and a relative 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to) ; ot slight? rrance aut aflei et | number of knives, &c., £2 15s, 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, phen coye vias "eee osecemeaiaaee A second quality of Fid Ne Pattern:— 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, | as FIEI D, Patentees of the Self ftti Candles Table Spoons and Forks veveeeee233 por doz, 
Strand, W.C. J.C.& J. “LD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. Dessert do., 178..... L Spoons, 12s, 
—_—————_— —_——— | Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro-Silver on white metal, 
E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, | others, £3 15s to £25. Ditto, Electro-Silver on nickel, £10 
A 


e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY *,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. | to £4. : i : 

and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, _ Dish Covers, Electro-Silver on nickel: —A , of 

and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- \ HEN a PERSON TAKES COLD wes ogre a pee 4 ey 6a 

pong poten _ Breage | ge panel vy A —_ safe and immodiate relief may be obtain xl by mee cer engraved patterns, from dts to £26, ; 

the inferior proparetions schich oon reteband letelled | tt, 0%, o% SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIX(B. Ti 

in close imitation of thelr me eh ae sianie best remedy for Astuese — hie hers of the Chest } glasses...... I2s to £2 63] 6 glasses...£L 4s to £4 163 

lead the public.—92 Wigmore Street Cavendish Square = — _ Io Bottles at Is 1jd and 2s 9d each. Sold | 4 viagses......l5s to £2 18s | 7 glasses,..€1 18s to £7 L0s 

(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 sctnaccbiclegreacansias | 7 Biscuit Boxes, Ls to £5 1s, 

Trinity Street, London. S.E. | Dessert Fruit Kn ves and Forks, from 45s to £9 13s 
ror shone ‘OLLOWAY’S  PLLLS, — Goon the dozen pair. Cases from sso 

IT ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— _ Digestion.—Holloway's Pills are universally | a en eo A tage Mg le wa 

J The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | acknowledge i to be the sufest, speediest, and best sony "C snes frou Ge and ide. Fish Carvers, ta cases 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- corrective for indigestion; loss ot appetite, acidity, Saeed S48 the pair. re . 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Labe! , flatulen’e, and nausea are but a few of the incon- All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 





Cruet Frames, Eleectro-Silver. 









used so many years, signed, “Z/izabeth Lazenby.” | veniences which are remedied with ease by these puri- . > i oa 
ea site : fying Pills. They strike at the root of all abdominal 7 ILLIAM s. BURTO N, 
\AN DLES.=~W EDGE-FITTING ailments, they excite in the stom “h a proper secreti m General Furnishing tronm mger, by appoint- 

of gastric juice, and regulate the action of the liver, | ment to H.R. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 


COMPOSITES. . 

5) 8 30 y ET thereby promoting & copious supply of pure, whole- | containing upwards of 550 Lilustrations of bis unri- 

THE TROU BLE, DISCOMFORT, AND DANGEROUS some bile, without which there can be no good digestion. | yalled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plaus of the 30 
mer USE OF PAPER AVOIDED. ‘These Pills remove ali disteation and obstruction, aud | Jarge Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
7 (arent ieieans cibeeientn from their harmless composition are peculiarly well | 1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,46 Perry's Place; 

OL T and RHEUMA 1 ISM. — | he adapted for delivate persous and young children; whilst | and 1 Newman Yard, Londoa, W. The cost of deliver- 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is casting out impurities, they strengthon the system and | jing goods to the most distant parts of the United 





+ saree relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- give muscular tone Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURLON 
rr medicine, BLAIR’'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC will always ondertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
Spier i 5 y’ . PATENT, és r ) aa Ee a be : . : 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement I IELD'S 1 ATES E ES OZOKERIT PEMARKABLE, very Remarkable In- 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease CANDLES. : UW deed, aro the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S PYRE- 
attacking any vital part. IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BurNING. ric SALINE in Preveating aud Caring Smallpox, 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 14d and 2s 9a Made in all Sizes, and Fevers, aud Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshiag, and 


per box; or obtained through any Chemist. | SOLD EVERYWHERE. iuvigorating to the coustitutioa, Lis sold by Chemists. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE | 
WORLD. 


THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 





SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS OF 
THE DAY 


RECOMMEND 


WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
AS 
THE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
WATERS and SON, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 


EA AND PERRINS’_ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


MPROVED 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock’ for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig's fac- 
simile across label. 





SAVORY and MOORE'S 
OCOA FOR INVALIDS. 
/ Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for 
the most delicate stomach. Tins from Is 6d to 2ls. 
Wholesale and Retail by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 
And retail by all other Chemists, who also supply 
SAVORY and MOORE'S BEST FOOD for INFANTS 
and INVALIDS, prepared upon the scientifle principles 
of,Baron Liebig. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 

AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 

and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 

eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 

derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 





OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Ange! Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


eget FLY is the acting ingredient 
KJ in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair, 3s 6d ; 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists, 
|t AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itisapplied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London,—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is per- 
manent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d; 
sent by post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 
JFAIR-COLOUR WASH. 
—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps —AJ.E 
Holborn, Loudon; and all Chem 
JOSE MACHIN E.—This is a 
contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. 
RuUSS, 248 High Holborn, London, Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps. 













ts. 





i OGS.—Stonehenge, in his celebrated 
Work on the Dog, says, * Worms are a fertile 
source of disease in the dog, destroying every year 
more puppies than distemper itself." While the Fie/d 
says of distemper, * All treatment to be successful must 
be prefuced by the expulsion of worms,” 
“NALDIRE’S POWDERS” remove these pests 
» hour, at the same time giving tone to the 
nd producing first-rate condition in dogs. 
6d, and 5s per } 
y and Sons, Farringdon Street, London, 






















and ECONOMIC | 


ROSS, 248 High | 


acket, of all Chemists, and | 


The Share List will Close This Day (Saturday) for 
London; and Monday, March 9, for the Country. 
TMHE LONDON and PROVINCIAL 

BOILER INSURANCE COMPANY (Limited). 
| Capital £50,000, in 10,000 shares of £5 each. First 
issue of 5,000 shares of £5 each, on which only £2 108 
is intended to be called up, payable as follows :—10s 
on application, £1 on allotment, and £1 one month 
after allotment. Dividends of 5 per cent. for the first 
year, and 6 per cent. for the second year on the first 
issue of capital will be guaranteed. 
DIRECTORS. 
Major-General R. G. HAMILTON, R.E., Selhurst, 8.E., 
Chairman. 
E. Dresser Rogers, Esq., Member Metropolitan Board 
of Works. 
Robert B. Pownall, Esq., Engineer, 3 King Street, 
Cheapside, F.C. 
, Frederick A. Galletly, Esq., late Assistant Controller, 
War Department, 
Lewis Thomas Crook, Esq. (Crook and Sons), Fins- 
bury, and Seaford. 
George Wailes, Esq., Engineer, Managing Director. 
Bankers—The National Provincial Bank of England 
and Branches. 
Solicitor—John R. Mayo, Esq., 16 Devonshire Square, 
Bishopsgate, E.C. 
Secretary—C, Johnson, Esq. 
Offices—104 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The objects of the Company are— 

1. The insurance of steam boilers generally against 
risk of explosion, and of domestic boilers of close con- 
struction under pressure. The insurance of property 
consequent on losses from boiler explosions. 

2. The efficient inspection of boilers, thus by timely 
detection of defects explosions may be prevented, and 
the indicating of steam engines, 

Assurance.—During the last 10 years nearly 700 
serious explosions have occurred in the United King- 
dom, resulting in the sacrifice of many hundreds of 
lives, in addition to some thousands of minor acci- 
| dents, and the damage of property has been immense. 

The profits from boiler insurance ‘are remarkably 
large, as may be seen from the reports and balance 
sheets of the National Boiler Insurance Company, and 
the Boiler Insurance and Steam-power Company, both 
of whose head offices are in Manchester. The former 
Company declared a dividend of 124 per cent. last 
year, and carried over a nett balance of profit suffi- 
cient to have declared a dividend of more than 30 per 
cent. 

Steam-power is increasing rapidly everywhere. The 
fleld for Boiler Assurance is very partially occupied, 
leaving abundance of room for another Boiler Insu- 
rance Company. Although there are in London a 
very large number of boilers, there is not a single 
| 3oiler Insurance Company having its head business 
| office there. 
| The Directors, viewing the many favourable aspects 
; presented by this Company, feel confident that it will 
| provea very secure, profitable, and constantly improy- 
ing investment. 

No promotion money will be paid. 

Forms of application for shares and prospectuses 
|} may be obtained of the Baukers, Solicit or, and 
Secretary. 


Puenx FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

















Street and Charing Cross, London,—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 

{GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL. 

Secretaries JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 

TOUNG'S ARNICATED CORN and 

| BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 

for giving immediate ease and removing those painful 

excrescences. Price 6d and 1s per box. May be 

procured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark— 

1fY—without which none are genuine. Be sure and 

| ask for Young's. 


| ~~ MRS. S&S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 

Be ger RESTORER or DRESSING 
| 


| 





will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al] dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 114 and 116 Southam pton Row, London, W.C. 
RUPTUR ES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ JHITE’'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
| quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 

PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 

and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 

worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 

and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
| post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Maaufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to Johu White, 
Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 

: NEW PATENT. 
| gree: IC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 


&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 


WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 


SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and | 





BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1817, 
RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia, Bil] 

negotiated and collected; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices. 54 Old Broad Street, 
Eo. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 
——— 
TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 


PENNINGTON and COs 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS con- 
aining an exhaustive Review of the British and Forei 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with = 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 29 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal 
Buildings, London, E.C. ¥ Exchange 
E AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives oNty.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, 

Income from Premiums ...........66. £338,129 
Accumulated Funds .............se.ce+e2 3,073,700 
ALSO, a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000, 
At the last Quinquennial Investigation the Surplus 
after making ample provision for all Claims, thereafter 
becoming payable, under the then existing Contracts 
was found to be £847,570. Of thissum £184,654 was 
set aside for distribution by way of Bonus amongst the 
share and policy-holders. The remainder, namely 
£662,916, was reserved for future Bonuses, Expenses, 

and other contingencies. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 











rYHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Cornhill, London; Dale Street, Liverpool ; Corn Street, 
Bristol; King Street, Manchester; Ingram Street, 
Glasgow ; College Green, Dublin. 
LIFE and ANNUITY RESERVE, £2,464,657, 
At the recent Valuation, after providing £275,000 for 
the existing Bonuses, a further sum of £194,000 was 
placed in reserve to meet the 
FUTURE GUARANTEED BONUSES. 
The original assurances increasing at fixed intervals, 
and being on the 
TONTINE SYSTEM, 
each Policy has a fair prospect uf being ultimately 
doubled, 
AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, Actuary and Res, See. 
Report of the Directors, Balance Sheet, and Forms 
of Proposal, to be hul on application. 
ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
5 ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH, 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon, A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman, 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000, 
£810,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION. 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca) 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 KEGENT STREET, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 




















RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £590,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
bama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1874. 





LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 
City Branch: Mansion-Honse Buildings, E.C. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS. 
The Annual Income, steadily increasing, 
exceeds ... ove ove ove eee eee £249,000 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over 1,880,000 
The New Policies in the last Year were 457, 

Te  _, —— 
The New Annual Premiums were ... ove 9,770 
The Bonus added to Policies in Jan., 1872, was 323,871 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount to 3,169,601 
The subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 

amount to er rae ae 

DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

CrepIr of half the first five annual Premiumsallowed 
on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not over 60 
years of age. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 
payable at death or on attaining a specitied age. 

INVALID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the 
risk. 

CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 
REPORT, 1373. 
The 49th Annual Report just issued, und the Balance 


inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- | Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1873, as rendered 


ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and lés each ; postage tree 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, 
j Loudon. 


to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at either of the 
Society’sOffices, or of any of its Agents. 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
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This day is published, 4s 6d. 


r 
LYRICS. 
the late GEORGE OUTRAM, Esq, 
Advocate. 
Edited (with Introductory Notice) 
the late HENRY GLASSFORD BELL, Esq., 
Advocate, Sheriff of Lanarkshire. 
CONTENTS. 
THE ANNUITY. 
Tue MULTIPLEPOINDING. 
SouMIN AND ROUMIN,. 
Tue SAUMON. 
Tue Process OF AUGMENTATION. 
Tue LAW OF MARRIAGE, 
Crsst0 BONORUM. 
THE Process OF WAKENING. 
DRINKIN’ DRAMS. 
&e., &e., &e, 
WrittAM BLAckwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 


London. 


This day is published, price 5s. 

SANTI and ASHANTI: Three Papers 
F on Ashanti and the Protectorate of the Gold 
Coast, with an Outline of the Causes that have led to 
the War. By Captain H. BRaACKENBURY, Royal Artillery, 
Assistant- Military Secretary to Major-General Sir 
Garnet Wolseley: and the late Captain HuysuHe, Rifle 
Brigade, Deputy ssistant Quartermaster-General, 

These Papers were prepared and read to their com- 
rades on board the steam ship Ambriz on the passage 
to Cape Coast, at the special request of the Commander, 
Sir Garnet Wolseley. The Volume contains a 
Sketch-map of the Gold Coast, and Plan of Coomassie, 
by Captain Huyshe. 

WiiwtaM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 


DL. ACKW OOD'S 
B* for MARCH, 1874. No. DCCI. 
CONTENTS, 

a Tale of the South Downs, 
Part I1., Elizabeth. 


By 


eS 


Py 





~ MAGAZINE, 
Price 2s 6d. 


ALICE LORRAINE: Part L. 

THE TWO SPERANSKY, 

HorATIAN Lyrics. 

LorpD STANHOPE AND THE HISTORIANS OF QUEEN 
ANNE'S REIGN. 

THe STorY OF 
Part IIL. 

DisoRDER IN DREAMLAND. Part IT. 

THE ELECTIONS OF 1868 AND 1874. 

Mr, GLADSTONE’S “ NIGHT ATTACK ANDITS RESULTS. 


W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


VALENTINE; AND HIS BROTHER. 
AS ee 


The INTERNA TIONAL } M AGAZINE, 


MARCI Number. Price 1s, picture cover; post 
a Is 2d. 


— ‘ER’'S MONTHLY. Part 5. 
F oe. Illustrated. 


Contributors.—Edward King, Richard Henry Stod- 
dard, John Fraser, Anna C. Brackett, Charles S. 
Robinson, James T. Field, William R. Hooper, Joel 
Benton, Adeline Trafton, Edward P. Mitchell, Rebecca 
H. Davis, Katherine S, Macquoid, Frank Beard, &c. 
Fr EDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


EYE Xen HOURS. 
The NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Monthly. Large 8vo. 64 pp. Price Sixpence. Well 
Illustrated. 
CONTENTS of No 
My Story. By the Author of 
to IX. Illustrated. 
LONGER THERE THAN HERE. 
Bickersteth, M.A. 
THE LESSONS OF QUIETNESS, 
Barry, D.D. 
ON VENOMOUS SNAKES AND THEIR BiTes. (Continued.) 
LIFE-BOAT Neep. By the Rey. John Gilmore, M.A. 
Illustrated, 
Nontu-Nortu-West. By S. E. Waller. 
IN MEMORIAM.—MARY SOMERVILLE 
A SLOW TRAIN. 
NoTES ON COOKING, By Lady Barker. 
My First PLAyretitow. By G. M. Craik. MDlustrated. 
A Day's ADVENTURE IN THE WINTER PALACE. 
NOTICES OF Books. 


. 2 (March, 1874). 
“ Patty.” Chapters VI. 
By Rev. E. H. 


By the Rev. Canon 


llustrated, 


Price 5s. 


i ie NEWEST MATERIALISM: 
“ Papers on the Books of Mill, Comte, Bain, 
— pe veel Atkinson, Anst, Feuerbach. By WILLIAM 
SACCALL, 


CONTENTS. 
1, PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
2. LIBERTY. 
» THe UTILITARIAN CREED. 
4. Sin WILLIAM HAMILTON. 
5, COMTEISM POPULARISED. 
6. COMTEISM AS A POLITICAL SCHEME, 
7. MorBIp PsYcHoLoey. 
8. HARD AND Dry PHILOSOPHY. 
9. IMBECILE ATHEISM 
10. HEGELAIN ATH M. 
London: Brooke and Co., 282 Strand. 






Just published, price 2s 6d, crown Syo. 


NEE aK VOU S EXIIAUSTION, and the 
7 seases Induced by it, with Observations on 





the N 

-_ om Yous Constitution, hereditary and acquired ; 
Nor ‘fuence of Civilisation in the Production of 
Nerve Vireases, and the correct Principle of Treat 


ment. Py H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond. 
London: LONGMAN and C o., Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, price 2s, or post free, 2s 6d. 
HE NEWSPAPER PRESS 
DIRECTORY, 1874. 
», cont ne full part iculars of every Newspaper, 
Periodical in the United Kingdom, with 
rspaper Map. 


ELI a1 Co.. 








atractors, 12 


Adve ort'sing Cox 


Twenty -ninth Annual | 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
HURST AND BLACKETT'’S | 
NEW WORKS. 


VOLS. Ill. AND IV. OF THE 


History of Two Queens: 


Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn. By W. 
HEPWORTH DIXON, COMPLETING THE WORK. 

“ These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's ‘ History 
of Two Queens’ will be perused with keen interest by 
thousands of readers. Every page of what may be 
termed Anne Boleyn’'s story affords a happy illustra- 
tion of the author's vivid and picturesque style. The 
| work should be found in every library.’ —J’os¢, 


‘Life of the Right Hon. Spencer 
PERCEVAL,;; including his Correspondence. By 
his Grandson, SPENCER WALPOLE, 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Portrait, 30s. 

“A very useful,a very honest, and a very interesting 
political biography.”—/a/l Mall Gazette. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baroneta ¢ 
for 1874. Under the Especial Patronage of 
MAJESTY, and corrected by the Nobility. 1 vol., with 
the Arms beautifully engraved, gilt edges, 31s 6d, 
bound, 


Spain and the Spaniards. By 


AZAMAT-BATUK, 2 vols., 21s. (Just ready. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
Out of Court. By Mrs. Cashel 


Hoey, Author of “ A Golden Sorrow,” &c. 3 vols. 


Nathaniel Vaughan: Priest and 


Man. By FREDERIKA MACDONALD. 3 vols. 


Broken Bonds. By Hawley 
Smart, Author of * Breezie Langton.” 3 vols. 


“Few novels are brighter, cleverer, or more in- 
teresting than Capt. Smart's 


story is fresh and powerful.”"—Sunday Times. 
Colonel Dacre. 
By Mortimer 
COLLINS. 3 vols. 
Second-Cousin Sarah By F. W. 


Victor and Vanquished. By Mary | 
K mel Dacre. By the Author of 

Transmigration. 

The ¢ Blue Ribbon. . By the Author | 
fo. Bl Eek week 





cH EAPER [issu E, in 1 ‘vol. crown 8v0, Portrait, 10s 6a. 

TUE Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER. 

LETTERS, embracing his Life, of JOHN JAMES 

| TAYLER, Professor of Ecclesiastical History and 

Biblical Theology ; and Principal of Manchester New 

College, London Edited by the Rey. JouN HAMILTON 
THOM, 

“ We are not aware that we ever saw him, but after 
reading these letters we feel, as every one who reads 
them must feel, that to have known him was to receive 
an addition to the richness of human life.”"—Noncon- 
Sormist. 

“ These letters have a double interest. They are in- 
teresting as giving a remarkably clear insight into the 
| inner history of a man of a singularly retined, blame- 
| less, and thoughtful life, and as making the general 
| reader acquainted with some of the ways of one of the 

least numerous, but most influential, of the English 
Nonconformist bodies."—/all Mal! Gazette. 
| “ We are obliged to omit many of the passages which 
we had marked for extract. We must have given 
enough, however, to send any reader for whom such 
a commendation mé ry be needed to the volumes them- 
selves.” —Spectator. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, Loudon; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
| Edinburgh. 
MR. SPENCER'S NEW WORK, 
8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
os AYS (3rd Series), SCIENTIFIC, 
POLITICAL, and SPECULATIVE Gneluding 
By Herbert 














a Classification of the Sciences). 
SPENCER 

WILLIAMS and NoaGatTe, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Just ready, 1Smo, 2s 6d, cloth; extra cloth. gilt edges, 3s, 


ELEC’ POKLRY for CHILDREN 
Ss" sy JoserH PAYNe, Professor of the Science and 
Art of Education to the College of Preceptor With 
| brief Explanatory Notes. Isth Edition, sovieed and 
| considerably enlarged by Pw addition of Poems, for 
permission to use which the publishers are indebted 
to Miss Ingelow, Alfred Tennyson, and others. 

Lock woop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


London: 
Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 

YDROSTATICS and PNEUMATICS 

Dr. LARDNER'S HANDBOOK of. New 

Edition, Revised, and the greater part rewritten, by 

BENJAMIN LOEWY, F.R.ALS., Lecturer on Physics in 
University College, Loudon. With 256 Lilustrations, 

Lock Woop and Cy,, 7 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


TENE SPECTATOR” NEWSPAPER 
for the last 28 Years, for SALE. 
Address * G. H.," Athenwam, Bristol. 





| London: 


‘Broken Bonds.’ The | 


TRUBNER & C0.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


| FAMINE ASPECTS of BENGAL DIS- 
TRICTS. A System of Famine Warnings. By 
W. W. Honrer, B.A., LL.D., Director-General of 
Statistics to the Government of India. Crown 
8vo, pp. 216, cloth, 7s 6d. 


‘The LIFE and MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS of HENRY THOMAS COLEBROOKE. 
3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 42s, 
Vol. I. The LIFE. By his Son, Sir T. E. Cone- 
BROOKE, Bart. Pp. xii.-492, with Portrait and Map, 14s. 
Vols. II, and III, The ESSAYS. New Edition, with 
Notes by Professor COWELL. Pp. xvi,-544 and x.-520 
28s. 


A FULL ACCOUNT of the BUDDHIST 
CONTROVERSY, held at Pantura, Ceylon, in 
August, 1873. Demy Svo, pp. 78, sewed, 3s 6d. 


PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. By 
George Henry Lewes. First Series: The 
FOUNDATIONS of a CREED. Vol. L, demy 8vo, 
pp. 438, cloth, 12s. 


The EARTH and ITS INHABITANTS. 


By T. L. Strange. Demy 8vo, cloth. [Shortly. 


The LEGENDS of the OLD TESTA- 
MENT, traced to their Primitive Sources. By T. 
L. STRANGE. Demy 8vo. (Shortly. 


STUDIES of MAN. By a Japanese. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 124, cloth, 2s 6d. 


J.G. FICHTE’S POPULAR WORKS.— 
The NATURE of the SCHOLAR—The VOCATION 
of MAN—The DOCTRINE of RELIGION, With a 
Memoir by Wititam Sarra, LL.D. 1 vol. demy 
8vo, pp. 572, cloth, 15s, 


The CREED of CHRISTENDOM: its 
Foundations contrasted with its Superstructare. 
By W. R. Grea. Third Edition, with a new Intro- 
duction. 2 vols. er. 8vo, pp. 272 and 290, cloth, lis. 


ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Greg. 
| Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, pp. xxi.-308, cloth, 10s 6d. 


THREADING MY WAY: Twenty- 
Seven Years of Autobiography. By Ropexr DAL® 
OWEN. Crown 8yvo, pp. 344, cloth, 7s 6d, 


The ENGLISH GIPSIES and their 
ANGUAGE. By Cuaries G. LELAND. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, pp. 276, cloth, 7s 6d. 
CONTENTS :—Introductory—A Gipsy Cottage—The 
Gipsy Tinker—Gipsy Respect for the Dead—Gipsy 
Letters—Gipsy Words passed into English Slang— 
Proverbs and Chance Phrases—Indications of the 
Indian Origin of the Gipsies—Miscellanea—Gipsies ia 
Egypt—Rom ini Gudli; or, Gipsy Stories and Fables, 


|REPORT on the TIN-BEARING 
COUNTRY, NEW ENGLAND, NEW SOUTH 
WALES. By ©. 8S. WIHLKINSON, Licensed 
Surveyor. Folio, with 4 Lithographic Plates and 
other Lilustrations, pp. 1%, stitched, 5s. 











- 


TRUBNER and CO, 
59 LUDGATE HILL. 


London : 
57 and 





Crowa 8y¥o0, cloth, price 2s 6d, 


BIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE to the 
i DIVINA COMMEDIA of DANTE ALIGHTERL 
By FRances Locock, 

“We have read enough to know that no one who 
possesses a Dantein English or Italian should be with- 
out Frances Locock’s * Biographical Guide,’ "—/lus- 
trated Revirw, 

“The work is thoroughly well done. The author 
gives under each name just enough of information and 
no more, We can recommend it with coutidence.”— 
Literary World. 

“This will be found a very convenient little book by 
stuc lents of Dante.'—G/obe. 

“Students of a » will welcome the appearance of 
Miss Locock’s * Biographical Guide,’ "—EZraminer. 

“ Miss Locock’s idea isan excellent one, and certainly 
on the admirable, thouzh succinct, manner in which 
she has supplied in her little book a want which many 
readers of Dante have experienced, she must be cou- 
gratulated.”—ub'ic Opinion. 

“ Will supply a want."—J/ohn Bull. 

London: Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 


Just published, price 6s, 
wIN and its CONSEQUENCES: a 
Course of Sermons by his Grace Dr. MANNING, 
| Archbishop of Westminster. 

CoNTENTS.—1. The Nature of Sin—2. Mortal Sin—*. 
Venial Sin—4. Sins of Omission—5. The Grace and 
Works of Penance—6. Temptation—7. The Dereliction 
of the Cross—8. The Joys of the Resurrection, 

London: Buans and Oares, 17 & 18 Portman Street, 
W.; and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Third Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 63 6d, post free. 
N the PRE: SERVATION of 
HEALTH; or, Essays Explanatory of the 
Principles to be adopted by those who desire to avoid 
Disease. By Tuomas INMAN, M.D., Consulting Physi- 
cian to the Royal In 'irmary, Liverpool, &€. 
By the same Author. 
New Edition, enlarged, demy $vo, cloth, 7s 64, post free. 
N the RESTORATION of HEALTH. 
Being Essays on the Principles upon which the 
3 is to be conducted, 


|} treatment of mauy discas 
London: H. K. Lewrs, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS. | MR. SAMUEL TINSLEY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS, 





The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for MARCH. | ANNALS of the TWENTY-NINTH | CENTURY; 
obiography o ne ienth Fresident of the or epub 





In which is continued a New Serial Story by Mrs. LYNN LINTON, entitled 31s 6d. 3 ov la, 
PATRICIA KEMBALL. “By mere fore e of originality will more than hold its own among the r unk and 
. file of Fiction."— Examiner. ae 

And which also contains part of Major WHYTE-MELVILLE's New Stor 2 . ines ; 
* Unele John,” and other “Artic icles and Stories, Price One Shilling. “ “From beginning to end the book is one long catalogue of wonders......Ver 
amusing, and will doubtless create some little sensation.”—Scofsman 7 


opr nett The PHYSIOLOGY of the SECTS. Crown 8yo, 


Lady Avonmore’s Travels. | rine 
cloth, price 45s, 


TERESINA PEREGRINA; or, Fifty Thou-' 
b] 9 r ° 
sand Miles of Travel Round the World. By Tarresa Yecvertoy, Lady | HARRY’S BIG BOOTS: a Fairy Tale for “Smalle 
AVONMORE. 2 vols, post 8vo, 218. 
Including Visits to Salt Lake and the Yosemité Valley: 
China and Siam; the Straits Settlements, Sarawak; 


Ceylon, India, &c., &e. < 
_| EPITAPHIANA;; or, the Curiosities of Churchy 
The LIFE and LABOURS of ALBANY | | pe a Mise -el! cement — ‘tion of E ~ itaphs; with an : — 
i y AIRLEY, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


FONBLANQUE. Including his Contributions to the Zraminer, Edited by E. | neste 
B. DE FONBLANQUE, 8vo, 16s. | Entertaining."—/all Mall Gazette, “Particularly entertaining.” — Public 


Folke.” By S.E.GAY. With 8 Full-Page Dlustrations and a Vignette by the 
Author, drawn on Wood by Percival Skelton. Crown 8vo, handsome ly bound 


the Sandwich Islands ; 
in cloth, price 5s. 


the Indian Archipelago, | 





* A capital collection,”—Court Circular, Opinion. 
- i *A very readable volume.” — Daily ° 
HISTORY of the INDIAN ADMINISTRA- | zevie.* " “A curious and entertaining volume.” 
TION of Lord ELLENBOROUGH, in his Correspondence with the Duke of aa interesting book.” — Leeds | —Oxford Chronicle. 
Wellington. To which is prefixed, by permission of Her Majesty, Lord | (yo. a ae 
Ellenborough’s Letters to the Queen during the Affghan War, Edited by Lord Poh resting and amusing."—Noncon- |... Gazette, 


COLCHESTER. 1 vol. 8vo. Iss. | 
ANE (‘The TICHBORNE and ORTON AUTOGRAP 
ODOTE LIVES of the LATER WITS and eee eee ae eae votnoracs Arto GRAPHS, 


HUMOURISTS.—Canning. Captain Morris, Curran, Coleridge, Lamb, Charles | Ann ode. and oe Defendant (early letters to mF Tiehb rne, &e.), in fae- 


Mathews, Talleyrand, Jerrold, Aibert Smith, Rogers, Hood, Thackeray, | simile. Price 6d, post free, and of all Booksellers. 
Dickens, Poole, Leigh Hunt, &c. By JoHN TIMBS, F.S.A., Author of “A | 


Century of Anecdote.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. |A TRUE FLEMISH STORY. By the Author of 


SOUTH-SEA BUBBLES. By the Earl and | “ The Eve of St. Nicholas.” In wrapper, Is. 
the Doctos. In crown vo, és. ‘CHASTE as ICE, PURE as SNOW. By Mrs, 


“It is not often we have the good fortune to light on so lively and agreeable a | M.C.DesparD. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
book of travels as the one before us. A keen sense of humour, an exuberance of | " : 
high spirits, and a lively appreciation of the beauties of nature, all serve to render | pA e thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shall not eseap2 calumny.” 
| —Z/amlet. 


these pages most amusing and pleasant reading.”— Vanity Fair. 
Dr. “MIDDLETON'S DAUGHTER. By the Author 

SIX NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY) “A Desperate Character.” 3 vols., 31s Gi. 
LIBRARY. ?TWIXT CUP and LIP. By Mary Lovertr-Cameroy. 


The MYSTERY of ASHLEIGH MANOR: a °"**"* 
Novel. By Exiza Ruyt Davies. In 3 vols. crown Svo. JOHN FENN’S WIFE. By Marta Lewis. Crown 


LITTLE LADY LORRAINE: aNovel. By) *~""”™ [This day 
COURTENEY GRANT. _SHINGLEBOROUGH SOCIETY. 3 vols., 31s Gd, 


(On Tuesday next, 


WON in a CANTER. “ : 
By “Old Calabar.” |. .uNr ABBEY. By Mrs. Lysacut, Author of 
LORD HARRY BELLAIR: a Novel. By | * Building upon Sand,” * Nearer and Dearer,” &. 3 vols., > ce 


“A very interesting collection.”"—Civil 





the Author of “ Mary Powell,” &. REEL 
SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 South: enpton Strect, Strand. 


PHILIP LEIGH: a Novel. Reprinted from — ~~ Sioa dplesoaeseciaaniiatimiocsoce ae 
ea ae. /PHE MARCH CATALOGUE of NEW and SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS, at greatly reduced ces, is now ready, an in ili 
NO INTENTIONS 4 a Novel. By Florence | —- post oom soupceenanien ts - : sae ongs iy ne ap aan be 
MARRYAT, Authoress of * Love's Conflict,” &c., &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo W. H. SMITH and SON, 186 Strand, London. 
[/n a few days. _— 


we : wi 7 MOXON, SON, and CO. are pre pared to undertake for 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, } y e Authors the Produc tion and Publication of their Works. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her we London: E, Moxon, Son, and Co., 1 Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
CABINET EDITION OF MR. DISRAELI’ S NOVELS. Now ready, 1s, No. 171. 
In Ten Volumes, crown 8vo, price 6s each, The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
| MARCH. With Illustrations by GrorGE bu 


MAURIER and HELEN PATERSON, 


THE RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN DISRAELI’S| ConTENTS. 


| FAR FROM THE MADDING Crowb. (With an Iilustra- 

NOVELS AND TALES tion.) 9% The Homestead: a Visitor: Half- 
’ | Confidences. 10. Mistress and Men. 11. Melches- 

ter Moor: Snow: a Meeting. 12. Farmers: a 


VIZ. :-— 

‘ be Ss = s | Rule: an Exception. 13. Sortes Sanctorum: 
LOTHAIR. HENRIETTA TEMPLE. | ‘the Valentine. 14. Effect of the Letter: Sunrise. 
CONINGSBY. CONTARINI FLEMING, &e. | Hours 1n A Lrpkary. No. VIII. Dr. Jonson's 
BY BIL. . ALROY and IXION, | . — MAIDs, 
TAN( RED The YOUNG DUKE, &e. | THE COURTIER of MISFORTUNE: a Bonapartist Story. 
VENETIA. VIVIAN GREY. FBNG-SHUI. 

THE UNPLEASANT PAST. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, « 10. Paternoster . THE PROPOSED ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 
‘ i EN, and CO., Paternoster Row. | A Rose in JuNg. Chaps. 1-3. With an Illustration, 


London: SMITH, EL DER, and Co., 15 Wate rl 0 Place. 


Next week, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s, FOU R NEW POPU LAR NOVELS. 


, ICISSITUDES of BESSIE FAIR- 
Ss U P E R N A T U R A L R E L I G I O N 3 ™_— By Legge Sylvan 
An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. a oe 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. ‘THORPE REGIS. By the Author of 


“The Rose-Garden,” ** Unawares,” &c. 2 vols. 





SAFE INVESTMENT FOR £2,500. RIBBLESDALE ; or, Lancashire Sixty 





DIVIDENDS 20 PER CENT. MAY BE RELIED UPON. | Bart., Author of “Scarsdale,” &¢, 3 vols. 
FOR SALE, 200 SHARES IN A FIRST-CLASS COAL AND | SUPITER’s DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. 
CHARLES JENKIN, Author Ww rench Marri- 


IRON COMP. ANY (Limited), AT £] 2 10s PER v S] { ARE. ages,” &c. 1 vol., 7s 6d. 
Investors may rely upon 20 per cent. per annum in dividends on the present outlay. It will bear the strictest | Londen: Guten, Siam, ant oe tte 





investigation. In full working order. Yes arly profitsare very large, It isthe most legitimate Investment , : 
of the day, and perfectly safe for « any amount of money. No further liability. Shares are fully paid up, Price 18, cloth. 

Any less number of shares can be obtained at £12 10s per share. } JHAT is WINE? An Inquiry 

suggested by the Recent Correspondence in 


Pull and reliable particulars will be forwarded upon application. Dividend paid January and July. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 


the Jimes as to the Alleged Adulteration of Sherry 
By James L DENMAN 
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CoNsERVATIVE Reaction. By Frederic Harrison. 
Tue Ren or Lours XIV. By J.C. Morison. 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT, By Francis W. Newman. 
ENGLISH ART UNDER GEORGE TIL By Sidney Colvin, 
M. Vicror Hugo's New Romance, By the Editor. 
INTERNAL WORKING OF Ratiways. By E. Phillips. 
Report OF THE GAME-LAW Committee. By A. H. Beesly. 
Lapy ANNA. Chapters 42 to 45. By Anthony Trotlope. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW ror MARCH. | . 
THE FORTNIGHTL ror MARCH. NEW 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


COMPLETION OF FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, with Portrait and Tilustrations, price 16s, 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 
VOL. IIL, 1852-1870. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR MARCH. 


New Edition now ready, postage free on application, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
First-Class Subscription: ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 
The subscription commences at any date. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR MARCIL 
New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 

The New Edition of the Clearance Catalogue, enlarged to 32 pages, contains 
Forster's Life of Dickens; Autobiography of J. S. Mill; Memorials of a Quiet Life ; 
Personal Life of George Grote; Stanley's Travels in Search of Livingstone; Life 
of Dean Alford: Old Kensington, by Miss Thackeray; Nancy, by Rhoda Brough- 
ton: Kenelm Chillingly ; The Pillars of the House; and nearly Two Thousand other 
Popular Books at the lowest current prices 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








H. T. BUCKLE’S HISTORY of CIVILISATION and LITERARY REMAINS. 
In Three Volumes, crown Syvo, price 24s, 


ISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, 
I. SPAIN andSCOTLAND. By Henry THomAs Buckie, Fifth Edition, with 
a copious Index. 
Also now ready, in Three Volumes, 8vo, price 52s 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS WORKS of the LATE 
HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. Edited, with a Biographical Notice, by HELEN 
TAYLOR. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





NEW and REVISED EDITION of SIR THOMAS ERSKINE MAY'S 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
In 3 vols, crown &vo, price 18s, cloth. 
HE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
since the Accession of George IIL, 1760-1871. By Sir THOMAS ERSKINE MAy, 
K.C.B. Fourth Edition. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, price 15s, cloth. 

A BUDGET of PARADOXES. By Aucustus Dr Morean, 
x F.R.A.S. and C.P.S. of Trinity College, Cambridge. Reprinted, with the 
Author's Additions, from the Athenawa Journal, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Lately published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 37s, cloth. 
()* PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND ; 
; its Origin, Development., and Practical Operation. By ALPHEUs Topp, 
Librarian of the Legislature of Canada. 
“One of the most useful and complete books which has ever appeared on the 








WORKS. 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON IIL, derived from 


State Records, unpublished Family Correspondence, and Personal Testimony. 
3y BLANCHARD JERROLD. 4 vols, 8vo, with Portraits and Fac-similes, 
| *,* Vol. L. will be published in March, Vol. IT. in the Autumn, and Vols. IIT, 
| and 1V. completing the Work, in the Spring of 1875. 


LIFE and LETTERS of Sir GILBERT ELLIOT, 
First Earl of MINTO, from 1751 to 1896. Edited by his Grand-Niece, the 


| Countess of MINTY. 3 vols, post Svo, 31s 6d. 


} 

~The O’KEEFFE CASE, the Rev. R. O'Keeffe v. 

| Cardinal Cullen, including the Evidence and the Judgment. Reported, with an 
Introduction, by H. C. Kirkraraick, Barrister-at-Law. 8yo, 12s. 


/EWALD'S HISTORY of ISRAEL, Vol. V., the 
History of Ezra and of the Hagiocracy in Israel to the Time of Christ. Trans- 
lated from the German by J, EsTLin CARPENTER, M.A. 8vo, 183, 


A HISTORY of GREECE. By the Rev. Grorcr 


W. Cox, M.A. Vols, I. and IL. (to the close of the Peloponnesian War), 8vo, 
with Maps and Plans, 36s. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 
EPISTLES of ST. PAUL:— 
LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations. 2 vols. 
4to, 48s, 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, &e. 
2 vols. square crown Svo, 21s. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, condensed, with 46 Tllustrations. 


crown S5y¥o, 9s. 


y —_— 

The POLAR WORLD; a Popular Description 
of Men and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions. By Dr. Gaorer 
a Second Edition; Maps, Chromoxylographs, Woodcuts. 8vo, price 
Os 6d. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPLEDIA of ARCHITEC- 


TURE, with Alterations and Additions, by Wyatt PApwortnH, and above 
1,600 Woodcuts. Medium svo, 52s 6d, 


CULLEY’S HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL 
ree aa Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged ; Plates and Woodcuts. 
8vo, price 16s, 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of ORGANIC 


CHEMISTRY; the Chemistry of Carbon and its Compounds. By Henry E. 
ARMSTRONG, Ph.D. F.C.S, Small 8vo, Woodcuts, 3s 6d. 


MILLER’S ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, 


Theoretical and Practical. Revised, with Additions, by H. MaciEgop, F.CS. 


2 vols. 8vo, £3, 


1 vol. 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the 
ALLIED BRANCHES of OTHER SCIENCES. By U. Warts, F.C.S., assisted 
by eminent Scientifle and Practical Chemists. 6 vols. medium 8vo, price 
£8 l4s 6d, 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied, for the Use of Colleges or Schools. 
Translated by E. ATKINSON, F.C.S. Sixth Edition. with 4 Coloured Plates and 
872 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 15s. 


DECAISNE and LE MAOUT'’S DESCRIPTIVE 
and ANALYTICAL BOTANY;; translated by Mrs, Hooker, and edited by 
J. D. Hooker, M.D. With 5,500 Woodeuts. Medium 8vo, 52s 6d, 


A SHORT and EASY GREEK BOOK, by the 
Rev. E. Fow te, on the plan of “Short and Easy Latin Book,” by the same 
Author, 1l2mo, 2s 6d, 


LECTURES on FEVER, 





delivered in the 


| 
| 
practical operation of the British Constitution...... It ought to be in the hands of , 
every one who is interested in public affairs."—Adinburgh Review, } Theatre of the Meath Hospital and County of Dublin Intirmary. By W. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row, | Stokes, M.D, &c, Edited by J. W. Moone, M.D., &e,  8y¥0, 15s. 
ee ——E———— EEE —$ |} 
NLARGED to 48 PAGES.—The BUILDER of THIS} 


4 WEEK contains a View of the Digby Portal—Sherborne—View and Plan 


of Melyn Schools—Carving in Ivory—Dublin Waterworks—Fire and Prevention— | 


Individualised Seulpture—Horse-shoeing and Payements—On Bells, &c.—1 York | 
Street, W.C.; 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MESSRS GABRIEL, 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) | 


72 LUDGATE 


56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


HILL, CITY, 


| 
| 

(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. | 


and all Newsmen. | 


'A SYSTEM of SURGERY, in 


ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE and SURGICAL. 
By Henry Gray, F.R.S. With about 410 Woodcuts from Dissections, Sixth 
Edition, by T. Hotmes, M.A, Royal 8vo, 28s. 


rm ° 

reatises b 

} Various Authors. Edited by T. Houmes, M.A, With numerous Lilustrations. 
5 vols. 8vo, £5 5s. 


‘LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and PRAC- 
4 u /AUPs nN t 1¢ L 

TICE of PHYSIC. By Sir Tuomas Watson Part., M.D., Physician-in- 

Ordinary to the Queen. 2 vols, Svo, 363. 


‘The ESSENTIALS of MATERIA MEDICA 


and THERAPEUTICS. By ALFRED Barina Garxop, M.D, F R.S., &c. Crown 
8vo, 12s 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS. 
Eprrep ny OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; Assistant-Master at Eton College. 
Small 8vo. 


Tv Tv 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH INSTITUTIONS. 
By Partupe V. SmitH, M.A., Barrister-at-Law; Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge. 3s 6d. (Vow ready. 
“Tt contains in a short compass an amount of information not otherwise 
sib) tudents without considerable research, The chapter on Local 
Government in particular is well executed. It would be hard to name any other 
book in which the history of our local institutions, from the Gemots of the first 
Teutonic settlers down to the County Court, the Local Government Board, and the 
School Board of our own day, is to be found."—Athenaum. 

“The style is concise and lucid; the information is full as regards essentials, 
and extraneous matter is well avoided.”"—Zdinburgh Courant, 

“It is ostensibly intended for the Public Schools, but gentlemen preparing for 
the English and Indian Civil Services will find its accurate and succinct informa- 
tion of the greatest value."—Civil Service Review. 

“An admirable guide, and worthy of our warmest commendation. It is im- 
porssible to compress more valuable and trustworthy information in so small a 
compass,” —S/andard, 

“It contains more Within its limited space than any other single volume in 
existence...... It is full of facts and dates which even those who have access to an 
extensive libraty might find it difficult to refer to."—New York Publishers’ Week'y. 


HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. Adapted 


from the French of M. Demogeot by CHRISTIANA BRIDGE. 3s 6d. [Now ready. 





HISTORY of MODERN ENGLISH LAW. By 
i teeta WILSON, M.A., Barrister-at-Law; late Fellow of King's Col- 


The SUPREMACY of ATHENS. By R. C. Jens, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Public Orator of 
the University. 

The ROMAN REVOLUTION. From B.C. 133 to 
the Battle of Actium. By H. F, PetHAm, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 


The ROMAN EMPIRE. From A.D. 400 to 800. By 
A. M. CurTErs, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Sherborne School. 


HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
the Rev. J. FRANCK BriGHT, M.A., late Master of the Modern School at Mar!l- 
borough College. 


The AGE of CHATHAM. By Sir W. R. Anson, 


Bart., M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
The AGE of PITT. By the Same. 
The GREAT REBELLION. 3y the Eprror. 
The REIGN of LOUIS XI. By F. Wurtenr, 


M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and Assistant-Masier at Eton College. 


ENGLISH SCHOOL—CLASSICS. 
Epirep spy FRANCIS STORR, B.A., 
Assistant-Masterat Marlborough College, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Bell University Scholar. 
Feap. 8vo. 
THOMSON’S SEASONS: WIN-)} SELECTIONS from WORDS- 
TER. With an Introduction to the WORTH'S POEMS. By H. H. Tur- 
Series. By the Rev. J. FRANCK NER, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Bricut, M.A., late — of the 

N School at } g : , ew ira -ATIDG 

eee te no at Mariboreendy | WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. 
i | By the Same 


BACON’S ESSAYS. By Francis oe 
Storr, B.A. Is. [Ready. | BROW N Ss RELIGIO MEDICI. 
| By W. P. Smirn, M.A., Assistant- 
COWPER’S TASK Master at Wiuchester College. 
y ASK. . 
Part I. SCOTT’S LADY of the LAKE. 


Book I. The Sofa, Book II. The Time- | By R. W. Taytor, M.A, Assistant- 
piece. Master at Rugby School. 


Part IT. 

Book UI. The Garden. BookIV. The| MIT,TON’S PARADISE LOST 
Winter Evening. Books 1. and II, By Francis 
Part III. Srorr, B.A, 


Book V. The Winter Morning Walk. | ra S 
Book VI. The Winter Walk er Noon {SELECTIONS from the SPEC- 
: at Hoon. TATOR. By Osmunp Aray, M 
By Francis Storr, B.A ase a Wd 
y 3 . BA. Assistant-Master at Wellingtoa 
College. 


SCOTT’S LAY of the LAST MIN- | 
STREL. ByJ.Surrezs Puitirorts,, DRYDEN’S ABSOLOM and 
M.A.,, Assistant - Master at Rugby ACHITOPHEL, By J. C. CoLttns, 
School. B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


SIMPLE POEMS. By W.E. Mcr- SELECTIONS from BURNS’ 
Lins, M.A., Assistant-Master at Marl- POEMS. By A. M. BELL, Fettes 


CATENA CLASSICORUM. 
A SERIES OF CLASSICAL AUTHORS, 
Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR HOLMES, M.A., Senior Fellow and Dean of Clare 
College, Cambridge; and the Rev. CHARLES BIGG, M.A., late Senior Student 
and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford; Principal of Brighton College, 
Crown 8vo. 

SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE. Edited by R, ¢. 
Jeb, M.A. . 

The ELECTRA. 3s 6d. 


JUVENALIS SATIRAE. Edited by G. A. Sixcox, 


M.A. New Edition, Revised. 5s. 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA. Book I. and IL, with 


Introduction. Edited by CHARLES Bigg, M.A. 63. 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA. Books III. and Iy, 


Edited by G. A. Simcox, M.A. [Jn the press 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PUBLICAE. 
Edited by G. H. Hestor,M.A. The OLYNTHIACS, 3s 6d, The PHILIPPIOS, 
3s, De FALSA LEGATIONE, 6s. 


ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE. Edited by W. 
C. GRreew, M.A, The ACHARNIANS and the KNIGHTS, 4s. Tae CLOUDS, 
3s 6d. The WASPS, 3s 6d. 


ISOCRATIS ORATIONES. Edited by Jony 


EpwWIN SANDYS, M.A. Ad DEMONICUM et PANEGYRICUS, 4s 6.1. 


| The AJAX. 35 6a. 


PERSIT SATIRAE. Edited by A. Pretor, M.A, 


38 6d. 


HOMERTILIAS. Edited by S. H. Reynotups, M.A, 


Books I. to XIL, 6s, 


TERENTI COMOEDIAE. Edited by T. L, Partt- 


LON, M.A. ANDRIA et EUNUCHUS, 4s 6d. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES. 


Rev. AnTHuR HoLMxes,M A. De CORONA, 5s. 


NERODOTI HISTORIA, Edited by H. G. Woops, 


M.A. Book I.,6s; Book IL, 5s. 


HORATI OPERA. Edited by J. M. Marsmatr, 


M.A. ; 7 (In the press, 


RIVINGTONS’ MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A., 
Of Gonville and Caius College, and late Lecturer at St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
ALGEBRA. PartI. 3s. Without Answers, 2s 6d, 
A KEY, for Tutors only, is in the Press, 
EXERCISES on ALGEBRA. Part I. 2s 64. 


(Copies may be had without the Answers.) 
ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 4s 6d. 
ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS, | 3s. 
ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. Containing Books 


I. to VL, and portions of Books XI. and XIL, of EUCLID, with Exercises an! 
Notes. 336d. Part L, containing Books I, and IL. of EUCLID, limp clot, 
1s 6d, may be had separately. 


ELEMENTARY STATICS. 3s. 
ARITHMETIC. 3s 6d, 


“ We can confidently recommend Mr. Hamblin Smith's books. Candi la 
paring for Civil-Service examinations under the new system of open con 
will find these works to be of great value.”"—Civil Service Gazette. 

“There are many valuable and characteristic features in Mr. Smith's w 
which will meet with the approval of teachers and taught where 
used. The steps by which he leads the pupil are gradual but effect 
amples are copious and well selected, the explanatory portions of the ks are 
simple and concise, the whole forming an admirable example of the best mens 
of writing scientitic treatises."—Quarterly Journal of Education. 
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Assistant-Master at Winchester College, and late Fellow of St. John’s Col 
Cambridge. 
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